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Disarmament and Disarmament 


E of the United States are a peace-loving 
people. We do not want war. We 
have never wanted war in the past. We do 
not want it today. We will not want it to- 
morrow or the next day or the day thereafter. 
And because of this, we conjure ourselves 
into the belief that war is a thing of our own 
making, and that preparation for war is, cor- 
respondingly, a matter of our own choice. 
History has never failed to prove us wrong. 
War has never failed to catch us napping; has 
never failed to exact the price for our neglect. 
Experience has taught us nothing. For one 
hundred and thirty-odd years we have plodded 
blindly the same cycle of armament and dis- 
armament—armament too late, disarmament 
too soon, until lack of preparation, disarma- 
ment, has become a national habit. 
In each case, the experience has been the 
same, the lesson the same. 
Following the War of the Revolution, in 
response to the demand of economy, we re- 
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duced our military establishment to a mere 
caretaking detachment, and, almost imme- 
diately, began paying the penalty in the shape 
of a series of humiliating military disasters. 

As a salve to the public conscience, elab- 
orate provisions for national defense were 
passed. These provisions were based on the 
truly democratic principle that every able- 
bodied man owed his country military service. 
In principle, they were admirable, but they 
were without teeth, and our national defense 
rested on the shoulders of a paper army. 

History soon proved it to be just that, and 
no more. 

The War of 1812 found us practically help- 
less. A corporal’s guard of the enemy in- 
flicted on us every possible military and 
national humiliation, even to the destruction 
of our Capitol. 

Nevertheless, following an_ inconclusive 
peace and in response to the urge of econ- 
omy, prompt reduction in our military force 
was undertaken. 

Thirty-odd years later found us facing a 
war for which we were utterly unprepared. 
We declared war, built an army, fought the 
war, and again began to reduce our force. 

Thirteen years later, war again found us 
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utterly unprepared and, again, war took toll 
of our unpreparedness during four years that 
threatened the life of the Nation. Again, 
economy played its part in dissipating the 
finest military force the world had ever seen. 

Thirty-three years later, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War disclosed our condition of prepared- 
ness unimproved. 

During the eighteen years that followed, 
we were rarely free from war or the threat of 
war, yet 1917 found us practically unarmed. 
Under the protection of the Allies, we armed 
in time to play our part in restoring peace to 
the world. Following the Armistice, econ- 
omy promptly raised its cry and reduction 
began. 

In the three years that have elapsed since 
the Armistice, our war army has been de- 
mobilized and in its stead we have a force 
hardly equal to the task of guarding our 
foreign garrisons and of providing for do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

With the cry for retrenchment, economy, 
dinning its ears, Congress has done the only 
thing left it to do. It has again invoked 
the principle of universal liability to military 
service. Again our national defense rests 
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upon a force that may or may not prove to 
be made of paper. 

Congress has placed the responsibility for 
national defense on the shoulders of the 
people, where it rightly belongs. It has 
passed a defense measure admirable alike in 
its principles and in its provisions. It has 
provided the machinery for a citizen army 
in which every able-bodied man has a place 
and a share in the defense of the country. 

It remains to be seen whether the manhood 
of the country will accept the responsibility 
or whether it will prefer the cycle of the 
past—unpreparedness, war, waste, debt, 
peace, economy, unpreparedness, war, ad 
infinitum. 

Unpreparedness and waste on the one hand, 
economy and unpreparedness on the other. 

A cycle whose victims lie in a million 
graves, mourned in a million homes. 

A cycle that mortgages the future in favor 
of the present. 

A cycle in which sentiment and selfishness 
pit themselves against reality. 

Disarmament possesses a dual aspect—the 
sentimental and the practical. 

Sentimentally, disarmament looks to the 
millennium in which men will practice as well 
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as preach the Golden Rule, in which compe- 
tition will give place to cooperation, progress 
to peace. 

The question arises: Is mankind in its pres- 
ent state of mental and moral development 
prepared for such a degree of idealism— would 
it be satisfied with it? 

Practically, disarmament looks to a reduc- 
tion in the cost of preparation for war; to 
efficiency in defense combined with economy 
of expense, a purely business proposition of 
getting the biggest return for the least ex- 
penditure. As such, it cannot fail to appeal 
to every level-headed man—which brings us 
to the modus operandi. 

Whether the modus operandi of universal 
disarmament is discoverable remains to be 
seen. If so, good; if not, we of the United 
States have no cause for worry. 

Congress has furnished us with a practical 
modus operandi. It has given us a citizen 
army, an army limited in size and strength 
only by that of our military manhood, an 
army that will give us the maxium protec- 
tion with the minimum expense. With the 
machinery that Congress has provided and 
with the training that every man of military 
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age should demand as his right, this country 
has nothing to fear from war. 

Practical disarmament and practical pro- 
tection are ours at the price of Universal 
Military Training, a price that every loyal 
citizen owes his country, a price no man 
should hesitate to pay. 


D 


A Marine Spectacle 

A captain of an Atlantic liner was 
bothered by a woman passenger who 
was always inquiring about the pos- 
sibility of seeing a whale. A dozen 
times a day she besought him to have 
her called if one hove in sight. 

“But, madam,” the captain asked 
her rather impatiently, after long suf- 
fering in silence, “why are you so eager 
to see a whale?” 

“Captain,” she answered, “my desire 
in life is to see a whale blubber. It 
must be very impressive to watch such 
an enormous creature cry.”—Harper’s 


Magazine. 




















America Armed 
By Major Robert De Halpin, Infantry 


NIVERSAL Military Training 

is necessary. Universal Military 

Training is democratic. The 
necessity for Universal Military Train- 
ing has been recognized and approved 
by the great leaders of the American 
Army and the American people. Uni- 
versal Military Training has been in- 
dorsed by the greatest surgeons of the 
nation. From every point of view, and 
from reasons whose number is legion, 
the case for Universal Military Training 
has been proved. 

However, reasons do not dominate 
the fundamental principles of human 
life. Nor do reasons form the basis on 
which the policies of a nation are for- 
mulated. In each individual there are 
two personalities. One of these is the 
pensonality of man in every-day life— 
peaceful, generous, kindly, even benev- 
olent. The second personality is the 
personality of man which comes into 
being in every crisis. This is the man 
of passion, of hate, of fury, of love. 
This is the man whose actions are 
swayed by those deep-seated emotions 
that are deaf to reason, justice, or what 
we call humanity. 

It is so with a nation. During the 
period of a great crisis, a nation is 
guided by deep-seated emotions. The 


life of a nation in a crisis depends 
upon powers which find their origin far 
back in the history of mankind. Our 
emotions are much older than our in- 
tellect. 

The God of the Universe placed with- 
in us powers which we do not under- 








stand. The God of the Universe fash- 
ioned men out of his own image and 
put within man a spark of power which 
cannot be explained by science. 

When the next great storm breaks, 
America must adopt Universal Military 
Service. If she will adopt Universal 
Military Training immediately, she may 
save the blood of her strongest sons. 
If she longer delays, her lack of vision 
may cost her life. 

Words no longer move the emotions 
and thoughts of men. The events of the 
Great War shook the world out of its 
moorings. The Great War did more 
than that. It revealed the great stream 
lines of thought which must guide man- 
kind for the next great cycle of history. 

The World War was only one great, 
terrible, and stifling game in a series 
of wars that must decide the fate of 
the white-skinned Caucasians. 

The year 1914 was the Year One in 
modern history. Western civilization 
faced the first great attack from the 
East that the White Man has faced since 
the 12th Century. But what does his- 
tory mean to the modern race? He 
laughs at warning and follows his gold- 
en dream of luxury, regardless of the 
storm clouds which appear on his hori- 
zon. 

The French Foreign Office sees the 
danger which is rising from the boiling 
caldron of Asia. Also, the British For- 
eign Office appears to see. But the 
American people go blindly on. 

For some people it is difficult to un- 
derstand the German philosophy of ter- 
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rorism. However, it should be noted 
that the philosophy of terrorism is the 
old philosophy of Attila, The Hun. It 
was also the guiding principle of Ghen- 
ghis Khan. In other words, the phil- 
osophy of terror is merely a modern 
statement of the philosophy of central 
Asia. 

America should anchor to the fact 
that the principles of Christianity and 
the rules of chivalry are not only un- 
known but heartily despised in most 
of the world east of the Rhine. 

Universal Military Training for 
every able-bodied American man is our 
theme. America armed and fearless is 
our aim. You say that America is tired 
and that she dreads war. This may 
be true, but what do you say of the 
soldiers who sleep on the firing line? 
The bugle has sounded, but the West- 
ern World has failed to answer the call. 

It is the old story. No nation has 
ever yet been able to gain luxury with- 
out permitting that same love of luxury 
to conquer her. But why quote the 
lessons of history? We all know fhat 
the history of the world has been a 
passing of the nations. One nation 
after another has risen and fallen. No 
one of them has been able, so far, to 
discover the secret of eternal life. 
Civilization does not develop in a 
straight line. It follows a cycle; first 
following a rising curve, and later to 
decline. 

Fear is the dominant emotion of man. 
Luxury-loving people fear effort. Also, 
it has been noted that the eyes of man 
are conquered first. The eyes of the 
Western World seem to have been con- 
quered since the days of the Armistice 
in November, 1918. 


America needs some great leader who 








can stand on the edge of the world 
and point the road to the future. Amer- 
ica needs a leader who can so arouse 
her positive emotions that patriotism 
will vibrate through her veins with a 
surging power for service. 

Service should be a keynote of democ- 
racy, and the desire to serve should 
be the granite foundation of our Ameri- 
can patriotism. 

Glorious America will awaken when 
the next great war begins! No. The 
next great war has begun! America 
will awaken when the foreign invaders 
reach her shores. But then awakening 
may be too late. Universal Military 
Service adopted after war begins can 
not repay America for her failure to 
adopt Universal Military Training. 

After war has begun, a wealthy na- 
tion may buy almost anything except 
time. The flight of time can not be 
changed, and money cannot buy it. 

In her wars America has been fortu- 
nate. In the old days the seas were a 
barrier to the foreign enemy. But in 
our day the seas are the open highways 
of the world. 

Modern nations must have navies 
which rule the waves of the sea. Also, 
navies must rule the air. And still a 
new type of navy must rule the waters 
under the waves of the sea. 

We laugh at the Russian officers be- 
cause they were on shore attending a 
dance when their fleet was attacked in 
1904. However, the whole American 
Nation may be attending a dance when 
the opening gun of the next great war 
is fired. Most people are chasing the 
dollar and following the road which 
leads to pleasure, regardless of the dan- 
gers which: face us both from without 
and from within. 





In the recent troubles in Chicago, 
Il., and in Gary, Ind., it is well known 
that tons—literally tons of Red litera- 
ture—were found. But how much real 
American propaganda was found? 

The enemies who were so active in 
America from 1908 until 1917 no longer 
operate under the German flag. Yet 
their operations continue both by day 
and by night. 

If Americans Nation 
enough, they will adopt Universal Mili- 
tary Training and see that no slackers 
are permitted to dodge the issue. If 
Americans do their Nation 
enough to prepare for the future—then 
some stronger race must rule the conti- 
nent which holds the center of the 
world. 

In recent years, the streams of West- 
ern Civilization have-flowed westward 
farther westward until these 
streams have struck the currents of 
civilization of the mighty East. Today, 
stands in the center of the 
world, facing on the east those nations 
from which she has sprung, and facing 
on the west those currents which make 
up the great world of the Orient. 

Life is a battle. Battle is life. This 
will be true until the end of time. It is 
useless to look forward to the time when 
there will be no wars, for there must 
be wars as long as man is fashioned 
after the Divine Image. Supremacy is 
for the strongest—slavery is for the 
weakest. In the next great struggle, the 
white man will be tested as never be- 
fore. It is not the question of losing 
his cities and his gold; it is a question 
of maintaining his purity as a race. 
The defeat of the white man does not 
mean the death of his women. They 
must be the richest treasure for the 
conqueror. 
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America and other western nations 
own the greatest machines of the world. 
But these same machines appear to be 
rapidly conquering us. The greatest 
machine of all is the human body. The 
muscles and nerves of the white race 
appear to be weakening. 

America should arm and arm quickly ! 

Universal Military Training is the 
only means whereby the life of the 
country can be preserved 

Dollars spent today will save us from 
the necessity of spending millions of 
The 
the 


valuable lives if we sleep too long 
question is—Which do 
most ? 


we love 


Dollars or men? The question 
is—Which do we love the most? Lux- 
ury or national existence? 

Life in the Western World is sweet 
Our civilization has been tempered and 
softened by the touch of Christianity 
Our western civilization has been en- 
nobled by the rule of chivalry. Our 
knowledge of science has given us the 
powers of the gods. To us, it seems 
that the white man and his civilization 
should endure; to us, it that 


America should be founded on the gran- 


seems 


ite foundation of patriotic service; to 
it seems that Universal Military 
Training would awaken a power that 
would make it unsafe for any nation to 


us, 


attack us; to us, it seems an axiom that 
America, armed, is a power for right. 
America, unarmed, is a treasure-house, 
ready for conquest. 


The world can not be made larger; 
the population of the world is rapidly 
increasing. 


The discoveries of science 
increases the wants and desires of the 
civilized man. In other words, the bat- 
tle for existence is becoming more in- 
tense. Modern wars are wars between 


nations in arms. Small professional 
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armies can not longer decide the issue. versal Military Training will save all 


The wars of the future must be wars 
between the giants. The small nations 
are only onlookers. America is the 
greatest and richest Nation on earth. 
She has a heritage worth fighting for. 
She has a history which should be de- 
fended. She has a future more glorious 
than that of any other people. But 
America must arm if she would pre- 
serve these things which she holds most 
dear. 

If America is attacked on the west- 
ern coast, on the eastern coast, and on 
the southern frontier at the same time, 
she can not stand behind the British 
and French while she learns the art of 
war. She will adopt Universal Military 


of the humiliations of defeat. 

It is the old story. The storm clouds 
can not be seen until the clouds ap- 
pear on the horizon. In 1913 most 
Americans believed the war of 1914 
was impossible. In 1916 America had 
kept out of the active fighting in the 
war. In 1917 the impossible had hap- 
pened—America was fighting, and fight- 
ing bravely, on the other side of the 
seas. America was arming, and arming 
rapidly, while France, Britain, and Italy 
mounted the wall. But in the future 
we can not safely count upon the power 
of Britain, France, and Italy to defend 
us. America will fight her own battles. 
America will learn the lesson and arm 


Service, but this will be too late. Uni- quickly. 


® 


Motor Vehicles in U. S. A. 


At least 8,500,000 automobiles, pas- 
senger cars, and motor trucks are in 
use in the United States. There are, 
in addition, nearly 400,000 farm trac- 
tors, more than 1,000,000 stationary 
engines of the internal-combustion 
type, and probably over 200,000 motor 
boats. These machines consume a 
large percentage of the 100,000,000 
barrels of gasoline, more or less, pro- 
duced annually, and a large quantity 
of kerosene. In 1923 there will be in 
use probably more than 9,000,000 pas- 
senger cars, close to 2,000,000 motor 
trucks, more than 1,000,000 farm trac- 
tors, and 1,500,000 stationary internal- 
combustion engines. This means, 
without counting aircraft, over 13,000,- 
000 machines of the various types men- 
tioned —Proc. Am. Soc. C. E. 











Effect of Tanks on Permanent Fortification’ 
By Major M. F. Grove White, D. S. O., O. B. E., R. E. 


T IS realized that in the following 
notes opinions are expressed which 
are controversial. It is not desired 

to insist on the correctness of these 
views. It is desired, however, to open 
up discussion on a subject to which 
insufficient attention has been paid, viz., 
the effect of tanks on the future de- 
velopment of fortification. 

A good many articles have appeared 
from time to time in the R. E. Journal 
dealing with the future of permanent 
fortification. The general trend of these 
articles is that this type of work will 
merge into field fortification, but that 
development of communications and 
measures for anti-aircraft defense will 
be the chief factors in the organization 
of a frontier for war. 

In this article it is desired to examine 
the probable effect of tanks on per- 
manent fortification at the commence- 
ment of a war. To do this it is neces- 
sary to examine the conditions which are 
likely to exist. By permanent fortifica- 
tion is implied work of such magnitude 
or scope that it will usually be carried 
out in peace time as a preparation for 
war. 

When war is declared between two 
nations, such as France and Germany, 
the Frontier Corps, which in peace 
time are much more nearly on a war 
footing than the corps in the interior, 
at once deploy, facing each other on 
the frontier. The rdle assigned to 
these corps is to gain time for the 
assembly, concentration, and subsequent 
deployment of the main armies behind 


them. Hitherto they have been sup 
ported by the great frontier fortresses 
e. g., Verdun, Toul, Epinal, Belfort. 
These fortresses form pivots for the 
defense and so facilitate the gaining 
of time by the Frontier Corps in case 
of attack. Speaking generally, the 
réle of these corps on both sides will 
be defensive. 

Unless one side adopts a purely 
passive defense—a hopeless proceeding 
—each side will endeavor to gain the 
initiative by attacking first. The side 
which can mobilize and concentrate 
first will usually be in a position to 
seize the initiative. 

Mobilization will probably be worked 
up in peace time to the highest pitch 
of perfection and, therefore, once war 
is declared, an army should first prevent 
interference with its own mobilization 
and then, if it can, hinder the enemy’s. 
But between it and the enemy’s mobi- 
lization areas lie the enemy's Frontier 
Corps, and, by virtue of the great 
defensive power conferred on troops 
by modern firearms, these corps up to 
the present have been usually strong 
enough to stave off any attacks which 
can be made with the troops available 
before mobilization is complete. 

As soon as one side is ready it will 
attack. The other side will endeavor 
to delay the hostile advance and so 
gain time to effect a redistribution of 
troops with which to stop the attack 
and subsequently, by launching a 
counter-offensive or otherwise, to regain 
the initiative. If this time cannot be 





*The Royal Engineers Journal, April, 1920. 
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gained, defeat will probably result, 
always assuming of course that the 
attacker’s plan is good and that he 
makes no mistakes. Therefore the 
object of the attacker is to sweep away 
the initial opposition quickly, the de- 
fender’s to gain time. Here again the 
defender will rely on the defensive 
power of modern firearms. 

It follows, then, that in a war on a 
continental scale all armies will almost 
certainly at some time or other be 
forced to interpose a barrier between 
their main forces and the enemy, so 
that they may gain time to allow their 
plans to take effect. This barrier has 
been the fire power of relatively small 
bodies of troops and these troops have 
used fortification to increase their de- 
fensive power. Up to the present 
General Langlois, quoted by a writer 
in the R. E. Journal recently, was 
justified in saying that the strength of 
resistance lies in invisibility and in 
the extension of numerous and relatively 
feeble obstacles. 

But lately there has appeared an 
instrument of war, the tank, to which 
numerous and relatively feeble obstacles 
are no obstacles at all, and which can 
pass unharmed through belts of fire 
which would be impassable to infantry. 
The chief feature of this weapon is its 
offensive power and the enormous 
assistance which it gives to an attacker 
in sweeping away opposition. 

We may expect the tank of the future 
to possess the following qualities: 

(a) Power of maneuvering at night 
and in smoke or gas clouds. 

(b) Great speed, 30 miles an hour or 
more. 

(c) At least as great power of crossing 
obstacles as at present. 

(d) Power of striking at a point at 
least 150 miles from its base and re- 
turning. 





(e) Power of floating and crossing 
rivers or water self-propelled. 

(f) Power of climbing slopes of 1/1 
at least. 

The power of artillery to deal with 
such tanks will be very much limited 
by (a) and (b) above. This also applies 
to aircraft, anti-tank rifles, anti-tank 
machine guns, rifle grenades, and similar 
weapons. 

The effect of (c), (e) and (f) will bs 
that practically no natural obstaclee 
will stop a tank except large marshes, 
thick woods and precipitous mountain 
ranges; (b) and (d) will give the tank 
the power of striking at vital points 
behind the enemy’s lines. 

It is obvious that troops deployed 
behind numerous and feeble obstacles 
cannot hope to deal with fleets of tanks 
of this nature and, in consequence, 
each army will try to make tank raids 
through the opposing lines with the 
object of delaying the hostile mobiliza- 
tion and concentration. 

Fleets of tanks also will come into 
action with the main attack and, by 
sweeping away opposition quickly, will 
prevent the enemy from taking counter- 
measures in time. In fact, the obstacle 
of fire-power, as we understand it at 
present, will cease to exist, and it will 
be necessary to find some other ob- 
stacles capable of holding up tanks. 

A water obstacle will be of little 
value; tanks will be able to bridge it 
or float it very easily. A vertical wall 
or better still a broad ditch with vertical 
sides would stop a tank or at any rate 
delay it considerably. Of course, it 
would be possible to destroy such an 
obstacle by mining or bombardment, 
but such a measure would entail delay 
and enable the defenders to concentrate 
guns and tanks at the threatened point. 

Afforestation of a frontier might be 
of value. 
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Mine fields may These 
mines might be electrically controlled. 
Even contact mines might be used suc- 
cessfully. Any attempt to clear a 
passage by pushing a roller in front of 
a tank is not likely to be successful, 
as a fuze can easily be designed which 
will act only under sustained pressure. 
If anything like an empty tank is 
pushed over a mine field its wreck will 
block the path to following tanks almost 
as effectively as a mine. Probably a 
combination of wall and mine field will 
be most effective. Such an obstacle 


be used. 


will be necessary along the vital por- 


tions of a frontier and probably around 
all important centers of communication 
and all strategically important points 
within 200 miles of the frontier or 
more. 

But 


walls, 


these new obstacles—ditches, 
and minefields—must be con- 
structed largely in peace time and are, 
therefore, permanent fortifications. 

The idea of a long barrier wall is 
really not fantastic, as witness the 
Roman wall in North Britain and the 
Great Chinese wall. In any case it 
seems possible that the expense of such 
an obstacle would be less than the 
expense of the alternative, the per- 


manent presence of enormous masses 
of tanks and anti-tank weapons on the 
frontier. 

Now to consider how the tank of the 
future may affect the British Isles. 

It is not extravagant to suppose that 
in the future we shall find ourselves 
threatened with tank-carrying ships, 
possibly submersible, which will ap- 
proach our coasts and disgorge fleets 
of tanks capable of floating and self 
propelling in the water. The landings 
will be carried out at night or under 
cover of smoke and will be aimed at our 
naval bases, ports, railway junctions 
near the coast, ete. It 
though we should have to provide 
points of this nature with anti-tank 
fortification. At any rate, the 
sibility is worth considering. 

The tank which has been discussed 
in this article is the cross country fight- 
ing machine. There will also be, how- 
ever, cross country tractors for the 
carriage of stores, infantry, guns, etc 
These also will add to the rapid offen- 
sive power of an army. Any obstacle 
which will stop these tractors or even 
confine them to a few defiles will add 
enormously to the power of defense by 
delaying the attack. 
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Vote. 
It is your duty to vote for the officials 


of the Infantry Association. 
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Second Division Methods 


For Rapid Development of Large Numbers of Recruits as 
Used at Camp Travis, Texas, During 1920-21 


By Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, U. S. Army 


N the month of August, 1920, the 
Second Division was advised that 
it would be recruited to full 

strength. The strength of the Divis- 
ion at this time was 3,000 men. The 
assignment of the Ist and 20th Infan- 
try Regiments to the Division added 
800 men, making 3,800 in all. The 
42nd, 45th and 57th Regiments of In- 
fantry were demobolized and sent to 
strengthen the four infantry regi- 
ments in the Division, adding 2,000 
more and making a total of 5,800 
trained men in the Division. The 
strength of the Division on December 
31, 1920 was 14,600, an increase of 
8,800 recruits in four months. With 
this great increase the division was 
confronted with the problem of train- 
ing the new men. 

The continuation of the target sea- 
son—the supplementary season—and 
the training and functioning of the Di- 
vision could not be halted for the train- 
ing of recruits. It was decided that 
all recruits would be trained in a Di- 
visional recruit depot. This was for 
two purposes; first, to economize as 
much as possible on instructors; sec- 
ond, to standardize recruit instruction 
within the Division. But by Novem- 
ber the arrival of recruits reached 
such a large proportion that another 
problem presented itself, either the 
training of the regiments within the 
Division must cease in order to supply 





the necessary non-commissioned offi- 
cer instructors for the Divisional Re- 
cruit Instructors or the recruits would 
have to be returned to their organ- 
izations for instruction. The latter 
course was decided upon, but the sys- 
tem used in the Division recruit in- 
struction was transplanted to the sev- 
eral regiments and continued by those 
units. 

This procedure justified itself in the 
results obtained and for that reason 
is offered for the consideration of 
those who may have the responsibility 
of recruit instruction placed upon them. 

The choice of instructors was of 
great importance. In fact upon the 
choice of an officer to take charge of 
recruit instruction and his assistants, 
depends the entire success of the in- 
struction. The officer in charge should 
be progressive, aggressive and tactful, 
have a knowledge of the soldier, be 
temperamentally qualified, and have 
a thorough knowledge of close order 
drill in its finer details. Subordinate 
instructors should be chosen as much 
as possible in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the officer in charge 
and in the following ratio: One (1) 
non-commissioned officer per sixteen 
(16) recruits; one (1) officer (other 
than the officer in charge) per 150 re- 
cruits; two (2) surplus non-commis- 
sioned officers on the field observing 
and ready to take charge of any squad 
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of newly arrived recruits or of the 
squad of any other instructor who 
might be absent. 

Best results will be obtained if there 
are two sets of noncommissioned offi- 
cer instructors; one set for morning 
drill and one for afternoon, otherwise 
good instructors will be “burnt out” 
in a very short time and their force 
and methods deteriorate. 

Instruction for officers and non- 
commissioned officers must be thor- 
ough and complete before they are 
permitted to handle recruits. They 
will not be allowed on the drill field 
unless they have conformed to exist- 
ing regulations and orders as to cloth- 
ing and equipment in every detail. 

The moment a mistake is made by 
any one undergoing instruction the 
movement will be stopped, the mis- 
take pointed out to all, the correct 
manner of execution demonstrated and 
the person making the mistake made 
to execute it properly before continu- 
ing further. 

Recruits undergoing instruction will 
be given “at ease” during the explana- 
tion, and instructors will stand “at ease” 
only when the men they are instructing 
are doing so. 

The acme of military courtesy must 
be established and maintained at all 
times. Non-commissioned officers will 
double time and report to any officer 
calling or wishing to speak to them; 
junior officers will do likewise when 
called by a senior and the officer in 
charge will double time and report to 
any senior officer arriving on the field. 

All instructors will assemble at a des- 
ignated place during rest periods for 
discussion or for instruction by the of- 
ficer in charge. 


The following are some of the most 
important divisions of recruit instruc- 
tion: Calisthenics, Inspection, Organiza- 
tion, Close Order, the Articles of War, 
Military Courtesy, Guard Duty, Nomen- 
clature and Care of Rifle, and Cere- 
monies. 

CALISTHENICS 


The “Lentz Cadence System” was 
adopted as the system for training re- 
cruits. This system is not limited to 
any one set or sets of exercises, but 
may be used in any form of exercise 
that is executed in specified counts. 
The object in view is to coordinate the 
man’s mind with the exercise and to 
familiarize them with the 
used in calisthenics. It is sufficient to 
explain one simple movement, as laid 
down here, to an instructor, leaving it 
to him to elaborate and use his initia- 
tive. One simple movement, with the 
commands in detail, is laid down here 
for an example of the system used: 

Instructor —The section 
arms to thrust, Command. 

Section—Arms to thrust, 

Instructor.—The section 
arms forward, Command. 

Section—Arms forward, 

Instructor —The section 
arms to thrust, Command. 

Section —Arms to thrust, Move. 

Instructor —The section will move 
arms forward and back, Halting on the 
eighth count, Command. 

Section —Ready, Exercise, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, Halt. 

As the recruit progresses through the 
course he will receive and become 
familiar, first with the elementary move- 
ments of calisthenics and then with the 
combined and more complicated exer- 
cise. 


commands 


will move 
Move. 
will move 
Move 


will move 
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INSPECTION 


Recruits participate in a ceremony 
at the end of each day’s work to give 
a finish to their efforts for the day and 
to leave an impression of this finish 
on their minds. For the same reason, 
the first ten or fifteen minutes each 
morning after calisthenics is given to 
inspection for the purpose of impress- 
ing upon their minds the necessity for 
turning out in regulation fashion and 
clean for all formations. This inspec- 
tion in the morning is not a very detailed 
one, but is sufficient to detect any breach 
of uniform regulations or slovenliness. 

The drill schedule provides for “In- 
spection, clothes and person” every af- 
ternoon. This is instruction and a 
“follow-up” inspection to determine the 
following : 


(a) That he is issued and has marked 
his identification tags. 

(b) That his clothing is marked as 
laid down in War Department 
Bulletins : 

U. S. 
Co. No. 
Org. 

(c) That he has his clothes altered 
to fit him, if necessary, at the 
company or exchange tailor. 

(d) That his clothes are cleaned and 
pressed and his shoes shined. 

(ce) That his leggins are worn at a 
uniform height. 

(f) That he gets his collar ornaments 

. and wears them. 
(g) That his hair is cut regulation 
and his neck not shaved in 

back. 

(h) That his teeth are taken care of 
and his mouth and throat in 
good shape. 

(i) That his finger nails are cut short 
and kept clean. 

(j) That he takes care of his feet, 
keeping the nails short and cut 








square; also a triangular notch 
cut in the center for ingrown 
nail. 

CLOSE ORDER 

As stated before, close order for re- 
cruits will conform to the manual of 
“The Cadence System of Close Order 
Drill” allowing, however, for elabora- 
tion on the part of the instructors. An 
elaboration in one or two movements 
is laid down here to show the possibili- 
ties. 

Take interval to the right: 

Instructor —The section will take in 
terval to the right, Command. 

Section—Take interval to the right 
(rear rank counts), 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (four 
backward steps and left foot placed 
beside the right on the fifth count), 
march, 1, 2 (all face to the right), 
1, 2, 3, 4, leading man in each rank 
steps off. 

RIGHT TURN 

Instructor.—The section will execute 
right turn, Command (on left foot). 

Section.—Right turn, March (on left 
foot). 

Instructor—The section will move 
forward. Last man on the marching 
flank as he is one pace from the line: 
Forward (on left foot). 

Section—March (on left foot). 

It will be found that the cadence 
manual does not cover all close order 
movements of a combined nature, but 
instructors having once grasped the idea 
upon which this system is based will 
quickly form the habit of constructing 
cadence movements for those not al- 
ready covered in the manual. 


ARTICLES OF WAR 


Before the Articles of War are read 
to a recruit, the following should be 
carefully explained to him: 

1. That military law is a branch of 
the municipal law and its sources are, 
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the Articles of War enacted by Con- 
gress, Army Regulations, the Manual 
of Courts-Martial and general and spe- 
cial orders of departments, posts and 
other commands. 

2. That any soldier arrested for an 
offense against the law will be given 
a trial and a defense counsel. 

3. That he may be tried in any one 
of three courts, according to the serious- 
ness of the crime he is accused of com- 
mitting. 

4. That for a minor offense he may 
be given the choice of company punish- 
ment or a Summary Court if his com- 
pany commander desires to offer such 

choice, but that he may demand a 
trial if he so desires. 

5. That the three courts in which a 
soldier may be tried are: 

(a) Summary Court, for minor of- 
fenses which is equivalent to a civil 
police court or court of justice. 

(b) Special Court, which is equiva- 
lent to a civil criminal court having 
jurisdiction over misdemeanors. 

(c) General Court, which is equiva 
lent to a civil criminal court having 
jurisdiction over felonies. 

6. That if convicted of an offense, he 
may be sentenced to serve in the Guard 
House, or fined, or both, or sent to the 
Leavenworth Disciplinary Barracks, or 
dishonorably discharged and sent to the 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 

7. That the Guard House is equiva- 
lent to a County Jail or work house. 

The Disciplinary Barracks is equiva- 
lent to a State Reformatory. 

That an offender in the military serv- 
ice who is convicted of an offense, which 
in civil life might be punished in a civil 
court by a sentence in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, may also be 
sentenced to serve there by a General 
Court, 


8. That any soldier who is dishono 
ably discharged the service loses citizen 
ship rights. 

After all this has been explained, the 
Articles of War will then be carefully 
read and explained to the recruit 


MILITARY COURTESY 


After the recruit has mastered the 
hand salute, he will be instructed in the 
following : 

1. Rank and insignia of officers 


Officers rank Insi 1 
General Silver star 
General 
Major General 
Brigadier General 
Colonel 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Major ces 
ae Pee 
Ist Lieutenant ... 
2nd Lieutenant 


Lieutenant 3 Silver stars 
Silver star 
Silver star 
Silver eagle 
Silver leaf 
Gold leaf 
Silver bars 
Silver bar 
Gold bar 


The above will be learned by reciting 
in unison. 
2. Organizations. 


Each recruit will be given a printed 
slip to be filled in by his Ist Sergeant 
containing the following information, 
which he will learn to recite: 


[ belong to Company 

[ belong to the “—” Battalion 
I belong to the “—” Infantry 
I belong to the “—” Brigade 

[I belong to the “—” Division 


3. Commanding officers. 

Each recruit will be given a printed 
slip to be filled in by his Ist Sergeant 
containing the following, which the re- 
cruit will learn to recite: 


My Corps Comadr. is “ 

My Division Comdr. is ‘ 
My Regimental Comdr. is “ 
My Battalion Comdr. is ‘ 

My Company Comadr. is “ 
My Army Serial Number is “ 
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4. Talking to an officer. 

Recruits will be instructed to say 
“sir” to all officers when speaking to 
them. 

They will be instructed not to say 
“you” to an officer, but will say “the 
lieutenant,” “the captain,” etc., when 
talking to an officer. 

5. Reporting to an officer. 

Recruits will be instructed in how to 
enter an orderly room or other office, 
armed and unarmed, and how to report 
to an officer, indoors and outdoors. 

6. Standards, Colors and National 
Anthem. 

Recruits will be instructed when and 
how to salute standards and colors, the 
national anthem or “To the colors.” 

All the above will be taught the re- 
cruit by continual reciting, repeated 
salutes, presenting arms and reporting. 


GUARD DUTY 


When the recruit has progressed suf- 
ficiently he will be given a copy of the 
General Orders and the two Special 
Orders for number one post. -The re- 
cruits will read in unison from the Gen- 
eral Orders, each one being explained 
in detail by the instructor. They will 
then learn them, one at a time, by re- 
citing in unison. 

The two special orders for post num- 
ber one will be learned in the same way. 

Recruits will next be formed in re- 
liefs, will be posted and relieved. Dur- 
ing the time that they are on post an 
officer will make frequent visits, testing 
their knowledge of General Orders. 

They will next be placed on post num- 
ber one and practiced in the following: 


1. Turning out the guard for: 


(a) Standards and colors not cased. 
(6) A General Officer 





(c) An armed party 

(d) The Commanding Officer 

(e) The officer of the day. 

2. Keeping check of the number oi 
prisoners in the guard house and those 
out of the guard house. Calling cor- 
poral of the guard when prisoners are 
returned to enter the guard house. 

3. Challenging after dark. 

They will then be instructed in the 
duties of prison guard. 

After this they will participate in 
formal and informal guard mounts held 
for instruction on the recruit field. 


NOMENCLATURE AND CARE OF RIFLE 


Recruits must learn to name the fol- 
lowing parts of the U. S. Rifle: 


Barrel Extractor 
Bolt Firing pin 
Butt plate Floor plate 
Butt Swivel Follower 
Cut off Front sight 
Ejector Guard 
Hand guard Sear 

Lower band Stacking swivel 
Magazine spring Stock 

Rear Sight Striker 
Receiver Trigger 
Safety lock Upper band 


The instructor will clean and take 
down a rifle before the recruits to de- 
monstrate the method and then require 
each recruit to do the same under his 
supervision. 

PACK AND EQUIPMENT 


The recruit will be taught to assemble 
his pack and equipment in the following 
order : 

1. Cartridge belt : 

(a) Assemble the belt 

(6) Adjust the belt 

(c) Fill the belt 

2. Attach first-aid pouch under rear 
pocket, right section of belt and insert 
packet. 
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3. Attach canteen cover under rear 
pocket, right section of belt and insert 
cup and canteen. 

4. Attach pack carrier to haversack. 

5. Attach cartridge belt to haversack. 

6. Attach bayonet scabvard to haver- 
sack. 

7. Attach intrenching tool to haver- 
sack. 

8. Make up the pack. 

9. To adjust equipment to soldier. 

10. To discard pack without remov- 
ing equipment from body. 

11. Pitching shelter tent camp. 

12. Laying out equipment for inspec- 
tion. 

13. To wash pack and equipment. 


GAMES 


Any game that will encourage com- 
petitive spirit between sections and make 
a break in the day’s work may be used. 


CEREMONIES 


Ceremonies at the completion of each 
day’s work will consist of parades, re- 
views and escorts. A band will be 
present for this purpose. 

Knowing that in recruit instruction 
one instructor could not instruct in all 
of these subjects, it was decided to have 
instructors specialize on different sub- 
jects. 

The Recruit Course was divided into 
small sections, it being understood that 
each section may be subdivided into as 
many squads or substations as is neces- 
sary to maintain the ratio of not more 
than 16 recruits to one instructor. A 
new recruit is assigned to the Ist sec- 
tion, in which is taught the first five or 
six movements of the school of the 
soldier; when he has completed his 
instruction in that section he is advanced 


to the 2nd Section and so on until he 
has completed the course. 

A non-commissioned officer is as- 
signed to one section and stays there, 
instructing in but five or six subjects, 
which allows him to specialize in those 
subjects in which he instructs. Should 


a recruit stay in one section for more 
than three instruction days, he should 
be brought to the attention of the officer 
in charge who will have him examined, 
either mentally or physically. 

The nine divisions of the course are 
laid down in the following schedule: 


lsT SECTION 


A. M. 
Calisthenics 
Inspection 
Position of attention 
Rests 
Eyes Right 
Fall in, Count off 
Right Dress 
Marking time 
Articles of War 


P, M. 

Inspection, clothes and 

person 
Hand salute 
Classes of officers 
Talking to an officer 
Games 
Ceremony 


2D SECTION 
A. M. 

Calisthenics 
Inspection 
Salute with hand 
Open ranks 
Steps and Marchings 
Quick time 
Half Step 
To Halt 
Parade rest 
Articles of War 


P. M. 
Inspection, clothes and 
person 
Standards and colors 
Who to salute 
How to report to an 
officer 
Hand salute 
Games 
Ceremony 


3RD SECTION 

A. M. 
Calisthenics 
Inspection 
March to flank 
To the rear 
Change step 
Take interval 
Take distance 
Articles of War 


P. M. 

Inspection, clothes and 

person 
Saluting distance 
To the colors 
National Anthem 
Games 
Ceremony 
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4TH SECTION 


A. M. P. M. 
General Orders 
Organization Com 


Calisthenics 

Inspection 

Squads right and left manders 

Squads right about Games 
and left about Ceremony 

Right turn 

Kneel 

Lie down 

Right and left oblique 

Articles of War 


5TH SECTION 


A. M P. M. 
Calisthenics General Orders 
Inspection Nomenclature of rifle 
Order arms standing Rifle salute 
Present Arms When to present arms 
Port arms Games 
Right shoulder arms Ceremony 
Left shoulder arms 


Nomenclature of rifle 


OTH SECTION 


\. M P. M. 

Pack and equipment 
Shelter tent 

General Orders 


Calisthenics 
Inspection 
Double time 
Parade rest Games 
Trail Arms Ceremony 
Rifle salut 
Fix and unfix bayo 

nets 
Inspection arms 
Follow the corporal 
As skirmishers and 

assemble 
Sight settings 
Firings—suspend and 

cease firing 


7TH SECTION 


A. M. P. M. 

Shelter tent 
Inspection Walking post 
Column right and left No. 1 post 

Right by squads Turning out the 
Right turn (section or guard 

platoon) Games 


Calisthenics 





Right (left) front in- Ceremony 
to line 

Right by twos and by 
file 

Advance by rushes 
and infiltration 

Care of wounded 

Arteries and veins 

Artificial respiration 


STH SECTION 


A. M. P. M. 
Calisthenics Review, Interior 
Inspection Guard 
On right (left) into Bayonet exercise 

line Ceremony 


Platoon right 
Review of close order 
Route step 

Squad and _= section 


column 

Bites (snake and in- 
sect) 

Trench feet and 
blisters 


Sun and heat stroke 


YTH SECTION 


A. M. P. M. 
Review of all instruc- Review of all instruc 
tion tion 
Hours of drill: A.M. P.M. 3 hours 
4 hours 


The first half hour of every morning for 
calisthenics. Drill periods: 45 minutes. Rest 
periods: 15 minutes. The first ten minutes 
of the first drill period for inspection. Ar 
ticles of War read and explained by an of 
ficer in the last half hour of the morning’s 
work. / 

All sections will have at least ten (10) 
minutes double time and ten (10) minutes 
singing or whistling every day. 

The last thing in the day’s work will b« 
a ceremony for the purpose of observing and 
commenting upon the men’s advancement 
and leaving a sense of a finished day in their 
minds. 
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FINAL TEST 


When the recruit has finished his 
work in the 9th Section, to the satis- 
faction of the instructor, he will be re- 
ported to the officer in charge of the 
recruit field with his record card. The 
officer will test him in a general review 
of the course, drill, military courtesy 
and guard duty. If the recruit is satis- 
factory the officer will complete the 
record card, forward it to the organiza- 
tion commander concerned and have 
the recruit report to his organization for 
duty. 

The results accomplished in the train- 
ing of 8,800 recruits of the Second Di- 
vision during a period of four (4) 
months have fully demonstrated the 
value of the Lentz Cadence System of 
Close Order Drill and the organization 
of Recruit Instruction used in this divi- 
sion. The disciplinary feature of the 
System employed is shown by the at- 
tention to military courtesy; correct- 
ness of saluting and military appearance 
of the men when they completed the 
course and upon being 
duty in their organizations. 
Battalions and regiments present a cred- 


taken up for 
various 


itable appearance in ceremonies and the 
more advanced lines of training ar 
taken up without difficulty. 

Success in recruit training, on a scal 
which was necessary in this division, 
can only be attained by thorough and 
careful organization. With such or 
ganization, based upon an applicato 
system, the results are certain. The 
value of giving all recruits, without 
gard to the arm of service to which they 
belong, Infantry drill, to include th 
school of the squad, has been estab 
lished beyond question. Three months 
after the division had received its r 
cruits, it was engaged in field training 
with its organization complete, its spe 
cialists fulfilling their function and its 
preparation for target practice well ad 
vanced. 

At the conclusion of the Regular Tar- 
get Season the command will be ready 
for the field service and qualified to 
maintain its reputation in battle. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
success of the recruit instruction in the 
Second Division has been due primarily 


to the progressive section system sup 
plemented by a careful use of the Lentz 
or “Cadence system.” 


D 


How to Avoid War 


How can we best insure ourselves 
against the frightful disaster of mod 


ern war? 


The answer is simple: 


We 


must be just, we must be strong, w< 
must be ready, and all the world must 


know we are so. 


Universal Military 


Training is our best national insurance 





| 
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Battle of the Meuse-Argonne' 
By Maj. Herman Von Giehrl 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE BATTLE 
OCTOBER 4 


HE approach of the expected 

main attack was heralded at 5.30 

a. m. by a sudden very heavy 
bombardment, which stretched all along 
the line up to the Meuse, and which 
fell heavily on all the communications 
with the rear. 

The massed attack of the American 
infantry followed an hour later, ac- 
companied by tanks and a rolling bar- 
rage. The main points of the attack 
lay east of the Aire in the direction of 
Exermont and Fleville (ist American 
Division), and between the Meuse and 
the main road, Eclisfontaine-Romagne, 
in the direction of Cunel (3d Division, 
4th Division, and 80th Division). The 
attack in these sections of the line did 
not result in any marked successes, 
either in the morning or in the after- 
noon. Only a large part of the Ogon 
and Faye Woods were lost to the Ger- 
mans. The American attacks further 
east and west broke down with ex- 
tremely heavy losses. The flanking fire 
from the east bank of the Meuse once 
more formed a particularly effective 
part of the defense. 

On the other hand, the successes ob- 
tained east of the valley of the Aire 
were very considerable, and the much- 
thinned ranks of the Divisions—the 5th 
Guards and 52d—which had already 
been tired out by the previous battle, 
were broken there both in the direc- 


tion of Fleville and in that of Exer- 
mont. The enemy pushed into Fleville 
and beyond that town to the north. The 
heights and wood of Montrefange were 
also in possession of the Americans by 
the early hours of the afternoon. The 
situation here was extremely threaten- 
ing, as there was danger that the troops 
in the Argonne forest, where no serious 
attacks were taking place, would be cut 
off from the rear and be forced to 
surrender. 

In order to obviate this danger, the 
whole 37th Division (from the region 
of Bantheville), together with the re- 
mainder of the Ist Guards Division, 
were brought up into position for a 
counter attack between Fleville and Ex- 
ermont, and Fleville as well as Montre- 
fagne were wrested from the enemy, so 
that in the evening the Argonne front 
was intact and the German lines ran 
from Fleville to Brieulles by way oi 
the south side of Montrefagne-Gesnes 
The German units east of the Aire were 
greatly intermingled. 

The collective results of the day’s 
fighting were a great American success 
with a gain of terrain up to 4 kilo- 
meters in depth on the western attacking 
flank and a great success in the German 
defense on the east flank. The fight- 


ing was everywhere of an extreme vio- 
lence. 


OCTOBER 5 


The attacks of the Americans on the 
German positions along the whole front 


"The first instalment of this article appeared in the August number of the Inran- 
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lasted from morning till evening on this 
day, and the assaults, which were once 
more accompanied by numerous tanks, 
were continued in part until late in the 
night. This time the central point of 
the attack lay on both sides of Exer- 
mont, as well as east of the Charpentry- 
Bantheville road. 

This time, in spite of the extraordi- 
narily large sacrifices which he made, 
the attacker was unable to obtain any 
considerable gain of terrain. 

In the Argonne itself, the 2d Wuer- 
temberg Landwehr Division repulsed 
all attacks; on the other hand, the 
Americans succeeded during the night 
in breaking through between the 37th 
Division, which was holding the line 
from Fleville up to Montrefange, in- 
clusive, and the 52d Division, which 
joined it. The enemy, favored by a 
thick mist, compelled the 111th Infan- 
try Regiment, which was stationed 
there, to fall back, then took the wood 
and heights of Montrefagne and 
reached the heights of Aire Valley 
Farm. The Fleville, south edge of Pe- 
tit Bois and Bois de Moncy line, was 
held by the Germans. The attacks made 
on the 115th Division on both sides 
of the main Romagne road and on the 
right wing of the 236th Divisior, east 
of the Cierges-Romagne road, were re- 
pulsed, and sixty-five prisoners from 
the 80th American Division (319th In- 
fantry Regiment) were taken when they 
made a desperate attack on the Ogon 
Woods. As on October 4, a bitter 
struggle was waged on the Sth for the 
possession of Ogon and Faye Woods, 
but the American attack nowhere suc- 
ceeded in taking any considerable 
amount of ground. 

As the Germans anticipated a renewal 


of the American attacks on the west 
bank of the Meuse, the newly arrived 
4ist Division was brought up into po- 
sition southwest of Beauclair, and the 
28th Division at Bantheville (one regi- 
ment north of Gesnes). The 228th Di- 
vision was once more withdrawn from 
the lines on the eastern bank of the 
Meuse and marched off in echelon to- 
ward the western bank. The remainder 
of the Ist Guards Division had been 
withdrawn on the night of October 4 
from the front lines east of the Aire 
The 32d Division was also gotten ready 
to be moved to the western bank of the 
Meuse. 

At noon on October 5, the Sth Ger- 
man Army took over the entire com- 
mand as far as the eastern edge of the 
Argonne. 


OCTOBER 6 


Exhaustion followed the heavy fight- 
ing of the preceding day, which had 
at certain points been carried on until 
midnight. Further attacks -were, in- 
deed, begun early in the morning of 
October 6 between the Argonne and the 
Meuse, but these soon melted away in 
the wooded terrain north of Exermont 
into fruitless isolated combats, which 
were repulsed during the morning and 
later in the afternoon and evening, in 
part by hand-to-hand fighting. 

At 5 a. m., after a very violent ar- 
tillery preparation, American attacks 
were launched by the 3d, 80th, and 4th 
Divisions further east against the posi- 
tions of the 115th and 236th Divisions 
(between the road to Romagne and Faye 
Wood), but they resulted only in a smal] 
gain on both sides of the Nantillois- 
Cunel road, and 
pulsed. 


were elsewhere re- 
At midday these attacks were 
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renewed and extended to the Meuse- 
and thus also to the 5th Bavarian Di- 
vision. These attacks, which again 
were especially violent near the Nantil- 
lois-Cunel road, where, at 6 p. m., 
they were directed against the 236th 
Division, were repulsed by a counter at- 
tack of the 459th Infantry Regiment 
and by the bringing into line of the 28th 
Division, one-third of which was placed 
with the 115th Division and two-thirds 
in Faye Wood. This was one of the 
best of the German fighting divisions. 
During the night of October 6, the Ar- 
gonne positions, as far as Chatel, were 
withdrawn to the north. 


OCTOBER 7 


The fighting between the Aire and 
the Meuse died down on this day. The 
High Command was already contem- 
plating a new big German counter at- 
tack in the direction of Exermout, with 
the entire 41st Division, when further 
developments west of the Aire and the 
situation on the eastern bank of the 
Meuse rendered economy necessary in 
the use of our limited reserve forces. 

After the withdrawal to the rear of 
the Argonne line, the Americans pressed 
extremely heavily in the direction of 
Chatel, and varying combats developed 
on the western bank of the Aire dur- 
ing the course of the day, the chief 
objects of which were the possession 
of Chatel, the chateau-crowned hill 
lying to the north of it, and the so- 
called “Gute Aussicht” ( Bellevue), west 
of Chatel. The Americans had re- 
placed the exhausted 28th Division in 
this sector by the 82d. 

The German positions were pretty 
well held by the 2d Landwehr Division 
and the 45th Reserve Division, the lost 
heights being for the greater part re- 





captured in counter-attacks. Very 
heavy concentrated fire was directed 
against the American troops which were 
assembling east of the valley of the 
Aire. 

There were various indications east 
of the Meuse that the long-expected 
American attack was now about to be 
extended to the eastern bank. This 
extension of the attack came at a very 
inopportune moment for the German 
High Command, since all the available 
reserves had been placed on the west- 
ern bank of the Meuse and the com- 
mand of the 5th Army east of the river 
had only the 32d (Saxon) Division in 
reserve. 

West of the Argonne a force of about 
600 Americans which had _ broken 
through the German line in the attack 
on the left flank of the 76th Reserve 
Division on October 2 and had then 
been almost entirely cut off through a 
German counter-attack, held its ground. 
They defended themselves with desper- 
ate courage and took sanguinary losses 
into the bargain. American aeroplanes 
tried to carry ammunition and rations 
to the beleaguered party, but most of 
these supplies fell into German hands. 


OCTOBER 8 


As on the previous day, there was 
a lull in the fighting between the Aire 
and the Meuse on the 8th. West of 
the Aire, the fighting around Chatel 
continued. The Americans gained 
ground in the direction of Cornay from 
the left flank of the 2d Landwehr Di- 
vision, which was supported by the 
weakened 210th and 212th Regiments 
of the 45th Reserve Division. All at- 
tacks on Cornay itself, however, were 
repulsed. 

The attack on the east bank of the 





Meuse began on this day. At 6 a. m., 
bursts of enemy artillery fire, accom- 
panied by the use of gas, set in against 
the infantry and battery positions from 
the Meuse up to the region north of 
Beaumont. At 7.30 a. m., the infantry 
attack, which was launched by the 
American 29th (afterwards reinforced 
by the 33d) and the French 18th and 
36th Divisions against the positions of 
the Ist Austrian and 15th German Di- 
visions, commenced. In order to facili- 
tate it, the 33d American Division 
brought up the 124th Machine-gun Bat- 
talion, with 36 machine guns and 550,- 
000 rounds of ammunition, into posi- 
tion on the west bank of the Meuse. 
This battalion, from the eastern edge 
of Forges Wood and the railway north- 
east of Gercourt, laid the terrain on the 
eastern bank between the Meuse and the 
woods east of Consenvoye and south- 
east of Sivry under flanking fire and 
thus very effectively covered the left 
flank of the attacking infantry. The 
objective to be reached by the 33d Di- 
vision on that day was the Sivry-Re- 
ville line. 

The right flank of the Austrian Di- 
vision at first held its ground, whilst the 
center and left flank were pressed back. 
Advancing chiefly along the valley, the 
American attack quickly gained ground 
towards the north. It was then brought 
to a standstill on the Kronprinzenhoehe 
(southeast of Sivry)—Hill 371—north 
of Haumont Wood line by the counter 
attack of the 102d German Regiment, a 
battalion of the 35th Fusilier Regiment 
and a battalion of the 177th Infantry 
Regiment. The French attack against 
the 15th Division and the Austrian Jae- 
ger Regiment Marschan produced but 


little result. It reached only as far as 
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the main line of resistance, and the im- 
portant hill of Wavrille, lying in front 
of it, east of Beaumont, was recaptured 
in a counter-attack. 

The objective of the attack east of 
the Meuse was not attained. 

A renewal of the attack on the east- 
ern bank being anticipated, the 32d 
(Saxon) Division was put in readiness 
behind the remainder of the Ist Aus 
trian had 
heavy losses in prisoners, and, in addi- 
tion, the relief of the Austrian Divi- 
sion by the 228th German Division was 
contemplated. 

This attack of the &th October on the 
east bank of the Meuse was to be but 


Division, which sustained 


the signal for further big attacks on 
the western bank of the Meuse, the 
success of which apparently depended 
on the silencing of the German flank 
ing fire from the east bank. 

If this objective was not attained, 
the attack on the east bank yet meant 
that a part of the impoverished Ger 
man reserves were used up and were 
consequently not available for use on 
the western bank of the Meuse during 
the next few days. 


How badly shot up the German re 
serves were at this time is 


shown by 
the report on the fighting capabilities 
of the eighteen German divisions un 
der the command of the 5th Army on 
October 8. The latter, it will be re- 
called, exercised the command between 
the Argonne and Ornes. 

According to this report, only one 
division (the 32d) was fully up to com- 
bat strength, only two (the 41st and 
228th ) little below combat 
strength, six were a little weaker, six 
were weaker still, and three were en- 
tirely used up 
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The right flank of the French main 
attack west of the Argonne reached 
Monthois between September 26 and 
October 8. In other words, the French 
and American attacks at this time had 
reached about the same level. The two 
attacking groups were, however, still 
separated by the most northerly part 
of the Argonne. 


OCTOBER 9 


October 9 was a day of heavy fight- 
ing on the whole front, from the eastern 
border of the Argonne to the neighbor- 
hood of Ornes, i.e., on both banks of 
the Meuse. 

West of the Aire, three American at- 
tacks were launched on Cornay and the 
surrounding hills alone. The defense 
was undertaken by the 125th Land- 
wehr Regiment and the 152d and 212th 
Regiments, and Cornay remained 
finally in German hands. East of the 
Aire, struggles near the Marie Heights 
(in Moncy Wood), where the Ameri- 
cans made a surprise attack on the eve- 
ning of October 8, had begun during 
the night. The heights then remained 
in German hands, but when renewed at- 
tacks, favored by heavy mist, took 
place, the hill and wood of Moncy were 
definitely lost about midday. The at- 
tackers also succeeded in taking Fle- 
ville and in pushing forward as far as 
Sommerance. The storming of the po- 
sitions held by the 236th, 115th, and 
28th Divisions in the direction of Ro- 
magne and Cunel, which was also fa- 
vored by mist, was as heavy as the 
attacks on the 37th and 52d Divisions 
(the 5th Guards Division had been 
withdrawn from the line on the night 
of October 8). In the same way that 
the 41st German Division intervened as 





reserve in the struggle for the Marie 
Heights, parts of the 28th and 228th 
Divisions were employed for a counter 
attack in the fighting at Romagne and 
Cunel. These brought the enemy at- 
tack, which had already gotten posses- 
sion of Cunel and which had reached 
beyond to Pultiere Wood, to a stand- 
still, on the Romagne-Cunel road, and, 
after regaining Cunel, flung the enemy 
so far back to the south that the Kriem- 
hild line once more fell into German 
hands. Here, however, as on the scene 
of combat on both sides of the Aire, the 
battle continued until evening. The po- 
sitions of the 5th Bavarian Reserve 
Division, just west of the Meuse, were 
also unsuccessfully attacked. 

East of the Aire, the Ist American 
Division had been relieved by the 42d, 
and the 32d, and 3d Divisions put 
into the line with the mission of at- 
tacking at Romagne, Cunel, and 
Brieulles, taking the heights of Ro- 
magne, and forcing them to surrender 
from the east. 

On the evening of this day, the Ger- 
man line ran from the Aire south of 
St. Juvin via Sommerance—north side 
of Moncy Wood—Romagne—south of 
Cunel to Brieulles. 

The combat on the east bank of the 
Meuse was waged with equal severity 
and tenacity. The enemy extended his 
front of attack, and, with French troops, 
launched an assault on the positions of 
the 33d Division (between Herbebois 
and Ornes). The 15th Division re- 
tained its positions, Warville Hill alone 
having to be given up. The 32d Di- 
vision, assigned to attack the position 
of the Austrian Division which had been 
lost on the previous day, at first made 
a good advance in Consenvoye Wood, 
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but then met with increasing resistance 
on the part of the enemy and was 
finally involved in heavy fighting that 
developed into desperate hand-to-hand 
combat in the wooded terrain, where 
observation was impossible, and which 
also blazed up in the Haumont Wood, 
in which all available reserves of the 
32d Division, as well as parts of the 
228th Division, participated. Just east 
of the Meuse, the Kronprinzen Hill was 
lost in a surprise attack in a fog, the 
Austrian line was pierced, and the 
Americans pressed forward and even 
succeeded in taking Sivry by noon, but 
were driven out again by the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 69th Regiment and the 
Assault Battalion of the 106th Austrian 
Regiment. 

In the evening the German defense 
line ran from Sivry via Capelle—St. 
Pantaleon—Hill 371—northern part of 
Consenvoye Wood—Ormont Wood— 
Haumont Wood to Caures Wood, where 
it ended in the German position of 
departure. 

The attack launched against the 33d 
Division during the afternoon stopped 
before it reached our trenches, and its 
object was probably only that of dem- 
onstration. 

The 117th Division was placed ready 
in reserve behind the most seriously 
threatened sector east of the Meuse, and 
the 123d (Saxon) Division, which up 
to then had been just west of the Mo- 
selle, was shifted to the neighborhood 
of Dombras. The heavy fighting of 
September 26 to 28 west of the Meuse 
already lay to the credit of the 117th 
Division. The general position of the 
Fifth Army on the evening of Octo- 
ber 9 may be gathered from the fact 
that although the enemy’s attacks had 


been, indeed, brought to a standstill by 
means of the local reserves put into the 
line, we did not know where we were 
to obtain the forces with which to meet 
similar atacks the next day. The only 
fresh troops behind the front of this 
army were a few battalions from the 
newly-arrived 123d Division. 

West of the Argonne, the withdrawal 
of the German defense behind the Aisne 
to the Bruenhilde line, which had been 
previously organized, and with which 
the Fifth Army behind the Aire was 
to link up with its right flank at the 
Bois des Loges northeast of Grandpre, 
began during the night of October 9 
This decision meant the definite evacua- 
tion of the Argonne Forest. The line 
occupied by the Fifth Army on the west 
bank of the Meuse now ran from Bois 
des Loges through the southern side of 
Saint Juvin—Heights south of St. 
Georges—cote de Chatillon—Romagne 
to Brieulles. 


OCTOBER 10 


The withdrawal of the line of battle 
to the new front from Grandpre to the 
west of Romagne, was carried out ac- 
cording to plans and without molesta- 
tion from the enemy. The 2d Land- 
wehr Division was able to carry out 
the prescribed work of destruction dur- 
ing its retreat through the Argonne 
Next morning the enemy again bom 
barded the old position and then fol- 
lowed slowly and hesitatingly across the 
evacuated terrain. 
use of this day of quiet to reorganize 
their units, to replenish ammunition 
and stores, and to organize the defense 
of the new position. 

The Americans renewed their attacks 
between Romagne and Cunel at 8 a. m., 


The Germans made 
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especially from Cunel Wood against the 
town of the same name, after a heavy 
bombardment and under protection of 
a rolling barrage. The heavy enemy 
attacks west of the Meuse were con- 
tinued until evening. The enemy at- 
tacked partly in dense masses and even 
in closed ranks, and there were many 
fierce hand-to-hand combats. None of 
the attacks or assaults on the 115th, 
236th, and 28th Divisions resulted in 
any gain to the enemy, except a small 
penetration west of Romagne at Robin- 
ette Farm. A counter attack carried 
out in the afternoon brought Robin- 
ette Farm into German possession again. 
The enemy had suffered heavy losses. 

A certain diminution of the enemy’s 
attacking power east of the Meuse was 
noticed on this day. The attack be- 
tween the Meuse and Consenvoye 
Wood, which began at 8 a. m., resulted, 
indeed, in the capture of Hill 371 and 
the oak-covered height contiguous to 
it, but the enemy was driven out of 





the latter by a counter-attack of the 
203d Regiment of the 228th Division, 
and the German defense line at this 
point was, generally speaking, main- 
tained. This was also true as regards 
the positions of the 32d Division to the 
east, where the enemy was obviously 
striving for the heights of Crepion and 
Flabas in order to be able to dominate 
the valley of Damvillers. He took Or- 
mont Wood, which the 177th Regiment 
recaptured by a counter attack. The 
15th Division continued to hold its po- 
sitions on the southern edge of the 
Caures Wood and in Herbe Wood, and 
only on the right flank of the division 
was there a local rupture of the line, 
which was repaired by a counter attack 
of the 3d Battalion of the 120th Regi- 
ment. 

The center of the American attacks 
still lay west of the Meuse, and the 
123d Division was accordingly now 
dispatched thither. 


(To be continued ) 


D 


Pacifist-Preachment, A. D. 1914 


karly in 1914 one of our most noted 


Pacifists said: 


What shall we say of the great war 
in Europe, always threatening, always 
impending, but which never comes? 
We shall say that it never will come. 
Humanly speaking, it is impossible. 

The German Kaiser must have smiled 
if he chanced to have this remarkable 
preachment brought to his attention. 

It was just such stuff as this that 
made Germany disregard the rights of 
the United States and drag us into the 


war. 


Alaska, the Last Frontier 


By Major Hamner Huston, Infantry 


REPARING the way to civiliza- 

tion has always been a function 

of the Army, and it is interest- 
ing to note the work that is being done 
in this respect in Alaska. There is no 
doubt but that Alaska will some day be 
a rich and prosperous country, as it 
has many more natural resources than 
other countries that have attained a very 
high degree of prosperity. At the pres 
ent time, however, its development 1s 
practically at a standstill, and the Gov 
ernment is controlling many of the com- 
mercial utilities of Alaska until such a 
time as the territory is sufficiently de- 
veloped to manage its own affairs and 
certain utilities can profitably be taken 
over by commercial firms. 

The general progress of Alaska has 
received a very serious setback on ac- 
count of the World War. This for the 
reason that the price of labor and all 
commodities connected with gold min- 
ing are higher than ever before, and an 
ounce of gold does not sell for any more 
than it did before the war. Hence gold 
mining, the principal industry of the 
territory does not pay, as it costs more 
to mine gold than it is worth, except in 
a few very rich mines. Other indus- 
tries are also suffering as a result of 
the war, and as Alaska has received this 
commercial blow at an exceedingly early 
stage of its development it is not possible 
for it to recuperate as quickly as other 
places more fully developed and con- 
sequently having more to fall back upon. 
This condition has caused a general ex- 
odus of population from Alaska, and 
towns which before the war boasted 
populations of thousands are now re- 


duced to hundreds. So it is necessary 
for Alaska to take a fresh start, and 
Government control of certain utilities 
will be necessary for several more years 
This article will endeavor to show what 
part the Army is taking in the develop- 
ment of Alaska. 

The Alaska Engineering Commission, 
although under the Department of the 
Interior, is directed by an Army Offi 
cer, Lieut. Col. Frederick Mears, Corps 
of Engineers. This commission is en- 
gaged in building a railroad from Sew 
ard and Anchorage into the great coal 
bearing regions and to the towns of 
Nenana and Fairbanks. The railroad is 
467 miles long and will open up one 
of the richest districts in Alaska. But 
even when completed there will be much 
more pioneer work to do, as a railroad 
this length will not make much impres 
sion in a country one-seventh the size of 
the United States. 

Under the War Department is the 
\laska Road Commission and the Wash- 
ington-Alaska Military Cable and Tele- 
graph System. The former is a com- 
mission of three Army officers under 
the jurisdiction of the Chief of Engi 
neers. Its function is building and 
maintaining wagon roads, winter sled 
roads, and trails. As no country can 
develop without roads this organiza- 
tion’s share in the making of Alaska is 
probably greater than that of any other. 
During the past year more or less work 
was done on about 4,000 miles of roads 
and trails. Among the large projects of 
the Road Commission is the Valdez- 
Fairbanks Trail, sometimes called the 
Richardson Col. W. P 
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Richardson, who was president of the 
Alaska Road Commission for many 
years. This road, as its name indicates, 
goes from Valdez, on the coast, to Fair- 
banks, a distance of 374 miles. It is 
the only road from the coast to the 
interior over which it is possible for 
automobiles and wagons to travel. Be- 
fore the war thousands of people and 
thousands of tons of freight went over 
this road. As it is the only vehicle 
route from the coast to the interior much 
importance is attached to it and many 
plans are being made for its improve- 
ment next summer. It is predicted that 
as soon as gold mining again becomes 
profitable that this road will be a large 
factor in the development of the inte- 
rior of the Territory. 

In addition to furnishing roads to the 
people of Alaska the Army furnishes a 
means of telegraphic communication. 
This is a function of the Washington- 
Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph 
System. This system is under the juris- 
diction of the Chief Signal Officer and 
is manned entirely by Signal Corps per- 
sonnel. Through this system the peo- 
ple of Alaska are able to communicate 
with each other and with the outside 
world at a cheaper rate than is made by 
any commercial company in the world 
for similar service. 

Submarine cables are maintained from 
Seattle, Washington, to all important 
towns on the Alaskan coast as far north 
as Seward. This should not be confused 
with Ft. Seward, which is several hun- 
dred miles south of Seward. A telegraph 
line is maintained from Valdez north to 
Fairbanks, then west through Ft. Gib- 


bon to Nulato. Communication is ob- 
tained by radio with Nome, St. Michael, 
and other important towns not reached 
by the telegraph line. Altogether there 
are twelve cable stations, twenty-seven 
telegraph stations, and fifteen radio sta- 
tions operated by the Signal Corps. The 
Navy operates a few radio stations along 
the coast which can communicate with 
3remerton Navy Yard, Washington. 
When the Signal Corps cables are in 
terrupted the Navy handles the traffic 
via Bremerton, so that Alaska is never 
out of communication with the outside 
world. 

It does not take much imagination to 
see the immense benefit derived by the 
people of Alaska from the assistance 
furnished them by the War Department. 
Alaska itself could not afford to build 
all roads that it needs, because the money 
to build roads does not materialize until 
after the roads are built. Nor could 
any commercial telegraph company af- 
ford to maintain communication over 
so vast an area with such a small popu- 
lation. 

All this is simply history repeating it- 
self, for just as Lewis and Clark, two 
army officers, explored the northwest- 
ern part of the United States, Lieut. 
Col. W. R. Abercrombie explored 
Alaska. And just as the Army built 
telegraph lines all over the Western 
States it has built telegraph lines in 
Alaska. It is hoped that this good work 
will continue wherever it is necessary, 
for it is a work that not only develops 
new territory but it makes many friends 
for the Army. 


D 








Desertion 


HE care and preservation of 

property is thoroughly im- 

pressed upon everyone in the 
military service. The procurement of 
this property requires the maintenance 
of a special branch in the Army and 
the expenditure of thousands of dollars 
annually. Its disposition and use is 
explained in publications of various 
kinds and numerous reports are re- 
quired to show the kind of use it is 
subjected to and its condition. The 
misuse of this property may subject 
the person responsible to disciplinary 
action and reimbursement is often 
exacted in cases involving loss, damage 
or destruction. This property is an 
inanimate thing without a mind, with- 
out feeling, without an imagination 
and without impulse, a something 
which yields without resistance to 
every action of those who control it 
and are responsible for its care. 
Alone, despite all the attention that 
can be lavished upon it, this inanimate 
property is ineffective without that 
most valuable asset of the Army, THE 
SOLDIER. 

The soldier is a human being with 
a soul, a mind, a will. His procure- 
ment also requires the maintenance of 
a special branch and the expenditure 
of many dollars to carry the story of 
the Army and its helpful work to the 
young men of the country. The care 
and preservation of his mental state 1s 
not explained in publications and 
misuse of the soldier cannot always be 
laid at the door of an individual. It 
requires more than a knowledge of 
books to teach the way to care for 


him, for each soldier is an individual 
with a particular mind developing dif- 
fering impulses. Officers are respon- 
sible for the mental state of the 
soldiers entrusted to their care. You 
can handle the inanimate property in 
bulk, but the soldier must be studied 
as an individual and those influences 
which make him dissatisfied with the 
Army removed and a spirit of con 
tentment planted in his mind instead 

If the influences which give birth 
to harmful impulses in the mind of 
the soldier are replaced with that spirit 
of contentment so necessary for his 
success, you reduce or remove en 
tirely a serious factor of loss to the 
Army, DESERTION. It is worth 
while to give time for the study of the 
individual soldier entrusted to your 
care, to understand his temperament 
and assist him in every way to be a 
good soldier, so he may reap the 
maximum of benefit for himself from 
his period of service in the Army? Is 
it necessary to remove these influences 
to the fullest extent possible and re- 
duce the loss from DESERTION? 

It is not proposed to attempt the 
analysis of the conditions affecting the 
desertion rate of any arm or organiza- 
tion. Desertion rates are not stable 
and vary from month to month pro- 
portionately with the extent to which 
the conditions causing them are re 
duced or removed in a command or 
station. 

The desertion rate is a 
showing accurately the extent to which 
these conditions prevail in a command 
and it must be carefully watched and 
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the causes affecting it unfavorably 
should be located and _ eradicated 
wherever possible. A steadily rising 
desertion rate clearly indicates the 
existence of such unfavorable  in- 
fluences affecting the mental state of 
the individual soldier and replacing the 
spirit of contentment with the impulse 
to escape them by desertion. 

At various times in the past history 
of our Army certain broad influences, 
such as changes in the term of enlist 
ment, rates of pay, rewards for the ap- 
prehension of deserters and the size of 
the Army, etc., have affected materially 
the desertion rate of the Army as a 
whole. However, these influences do 
not exist permanently and their force 
is exerted only during certain periods 
of time. It is not only these general 
and intermittent influences that the 
organizations must guard against and 
correct, but the local conditions di- 
rectly affecting the daily life of the 
soldiers in the command. 

Perhaps the reason for desertions in 
a command may be the arrival of 
spring, summer, winter or fall, 
although the change of seasons do not 
always have a uniform effect upon the 
desertion rate of the Army. Then 
again it may be the class of recruits, 
but all organizations receive the same 
and despite this some units have a high 
desertion rate and others have no 
desertions whatever. So, it is be- 
lieved the problem resolves itself into 
the study of local conditions and of 
the individual soldier himself, by the 
officers responsible for his care and 
guidance, in order to arrive at a solu- 
tion for reducing the rate of each par- 
ticular camp, post or organization. 

Regimental and company adminis 
tration is an important influence at 


fecting the mental state of the soldier 
and represents the degree of success 
with which the principles of leader- 
ship are being applied. But this is a 
single influence and it is also neces- 
sary to coordinate the many other 
daily influences affecting the mental 
state of the soldier to make the Army 
attractive and appealing to him. 

Contented personnel is a primary 
factor in measuring the ultimate suc 
cess of any organization, whether civil! 
or military. A high desertion rate in 
any command would seem to indicate 
the absence of this spirit of content- 
ment, which affects not only those men 
in whose minds the impulse to desert 
has been engendered, but the other 
soldiers of the command. 

Absence without leave is a_ tem- 
porary separation of the soldier from 
his usual duties and does not always 
culminate in desertion. It is a loss of 
man-power hours which shifts a tem- 
porary burden to the shoulders of the 
other men of the command. It may be 
the result of a hasty decision and the 
desire for temporary freedom due to 
the withdrawal of pass privileges or 
the desire to seek different amusement 
and environments. It may be caused 
by homesickness on the part of very 
young and immature soldiers, but in 
the majority of cases the man returns 
after a few days of enjoyment of that 
which he sought. 

Desertion is a permanent loss, for 
in cases of apprehension or voluntary 
return the soldier is usually punished 
by confinement, and does not return to 
duty with his organization. It repre- 
sents the loss of man-power units and 
the shifting of a permanent extra bur- 
den on the shoulders of the remaining 
men unless his place is filled by a re- ' 





Desertion 


placement. As the conditions which 
gave birth in the mind of the deserter 
to the impulse to desert still remain, 
this shifting of an extra burden onl) 
increases the power of these influences 
to drive other men away. 

Many influences other than those 
arising from regimental and company 
administration affect the daily life of 
the soldier and all must be studied and 
made to create in his mind that mental 
state of contentment which makes him 
forget the discomforts he is required 
to bear. The force of these other in- 
fluences is felt in the surroundings and 
environments of the the 
kind or character of his food, amuse- 
ments, recreation, vocational training 
and in the element of personal contact 
and interest shown in his general wel 
fare by his officers. These influences, 
if properly coordinated, exert a subtle 
influence over the mind of the soldier 
and foster therein the growth of a 
favorable impression and a determina- 
tion to enjoy his service in the Army. 
lf unfavorable influences are allowed 
to work on the mind of the soldier it 
is reasonable to believe he will soon 
become dissatisfied, and an impulse to 
escape these conditions replaces that 
spirit of contentment which stamps a 
and 


soldier, in 


well controlled administered 
organization. 

This article 
criticism nor is any 
to suggest corrective measures for re- 
ducing the Infantry desertion rate. 

The Infantry can only be considered 
as a whole, the component units of 
which are located in many different 
places. 

Regiments and posts in each locality 
are affected by local conditions peculiar 


to each place. These local conditions 


intended as a 
made 


is not 
attempt 
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contribute largely in influencing favor 
able or unfavorable effects upon the 


desertion rate. Some regiments can 


tonments may have lower desertion 


rates than regiments stationed at 


modern posts. This has been shown i 


statistics during the past and proves 


the need of a special study of condi 
tions at each place. Those unfavorable 
must be found and destroyed and the 
favorable ones encouraged and built 
up. The non-commissioned officer is 
an important aid in creating that idea! 
mental state in the soldier that enables 
him to make the best of ali conditions 
under which he is and to 
tolerate with patience those unfavor 


able conditions he 


serving 
knows are impos 
sible of eradication. 

The study of your personnel will 
prove interesting and may assist’ you 
to find the conditions which perhaps 
are destroying the spirit of content- 
ment in the minds of the soldiers en- 
trusted to you. Your efforts may also 
be the means of saving some soldier 
The Office 
Infantry desires to 


the stigma of a deserter. 
of the Chief of 
cooperate with every one in solving th: 
problem of a lower desertion rate at 
all places where Infantry is stationed 
and every officer is invited to submit 
any views or suggestions or results of 
any special studies that ‘have been 
made. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REDUCING DESERTIONS 


In compliance with instructions 
the Ad- 
jutant General dated June 10, 1921 
(study of comparative desertions among 
infantry regiments for the four months’ 
period December, 1920, to March, 
1921), the Chief of Infantry addressed 


letters to those organization command- 


contained in a letter from 





) 
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ers, whose regiments had a desertion 
rate less than one-half the average rate 
for the Infantry as a whole during the 
same period. The average rate for the 
Infantry was 5.8 per 1,000 during that 
period. Each commanding officer was 
requested to submit a report showing 
the reasons, which, in their opinion, ac- 
counted for the low rate in their regi- 
ments. 

These regiments were stationed in all 
parts of the United States and were 
serving under widely different condi- 
tions and surroundings. However, it 
is remarkable how each submitted in his 
report the same reasons given by the 
others. Inasmuch as these command- 
ing officers achieved such excellent re- 
sults, although serving in different lo- 
calities and under different conditions, 
by the same means it is believed the 
following extracts from these reports 
will be of interest to all concerned in 


reducing desertions to the lowest pos-. 


sible minimum. 

The low rate is attributed to consider- 
ate treatment of the men by company 
officers and noncommissioned officers, 
the free granting of privileges, amuse- 
ment, and athletic entertainments pro- 
vided within the post, and every effort 
is made to see that the men get a 
square deal. As a rule, organization 
commanders, under the supervision of 
field officers, endeavor to make condi- 
tions in their companies and around 
their barracks so comfortable, inviting 
and attractive that the men are con- 
tented therein. Kind and sympathetic 
treatment of the enlisted personnel on 
the part of the officers who back the 
organization to the limit at work and 
play. 

The commanding general has helped 
along these lines more than is generally 


realized by his frequent appearances at 
drills, exercises, and other activities, 
which makes the soldiers feel that their 
efforts are watched and appreciated, by 
his providing quarters in camp for all 
deserving married enlisted men and by 
his effort in every way towards making 
all in camp comfortable, contented, and 
happy. 

Pride in the Regiment.—All officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and other en- 
listed men with service have worked to 
foster a regimental esprit and keep be- 
fore them the record of the regiment 
during the World War, thereby in- 
stilling a just and healthy pride in their 
organization. 

Food.—Careful attention is given to 
the variety of food, its preparation, and 
service. Sunday dinner is made as at- 
tractive as possible. 

Amusements.—Athletics and enter- 
tainments have been encouraged and 
this has helped to develop the mind 
and body of the young men until the 
“soldier kick” is seldom heard. 

Instruction.—Instruction is varied 
enough to keep the men from going 
stale. 

Furloughs and Passes—Liberality in 
the granting of furloughs and passes. 
A large number of the men were en- 
listed in nearby States and they have 
been allowed to visit their homes fre- 
quently. 

A. W. O. L.—As soon as a member 
goes absent without leave, organization 
commanders communicate with relatives 
or friends and advise them of the ne- 
cessity for the prompt return of the 
delinquent. Men were not ordinarily 
dropped as deserters after ten days’ 
absence without leave, but were car- 
ried in some cases for a longer period. 
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Many men returned after an absence of 
ten days, who, if they had believed 
themselves dropped as deserters, would 
not have returned. When the soldier 
returns to his company, if his explana- 
tion or excuses have any merit, he is 
given the option of making a substan- 
tial deposit or of taking the punish- 
ment authorized. Few men who have 
made deposits desert. 

Service Club.—A well managed Serv- 


Military Police—By his orders re- 
ducing Military Police interference both 
in and out of camp to a minimum. 

The Chaplain.—All recruits arriving 
were individually interviewed and ad- 
vised on this 
matters. 

Location of Station—It can not be 
attributed to location of station or out- 
side environment, as we have not been 


(desertion) and other 


able to secure reenlistments because of 


ice Club. the dislike for border service 


D 


Volunteer System in War 


Painful experience in our own and 
many other countries has repeatedly 
proved that the voluntary or volunteer 
system of military service is utterly 
inadequate to the prosecution of a 
great war. All the great military na- 
tions have long since abandoned it. 
In four wars this nation risked national 
humiliation and disaster by fatuous 
adherence to this outworn system. In 
the World War we wisely adopted Uni- 
versal Service from the start. Had we 
done otherwise Germany would today 
be victorious, and European civiliza- 
tion would be under the heel of Prus- 
sian militarism. 
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O-MORROW we are going on to 


Paris,” we said laughingly to the 

Commander of the 3rd Battalion 
of the French Line Infantry Regiment 
No. 2, which had had to retreat to the 
Marne under the sharp pressure of our 
Grenadiers, and 800 men of which had 
surrendered on the evening of 30th 
May “No, Monsieur, to Paris? 
Never! “Think of 1914! The Marne!” 
The French lieutenant-colonel said 
this seriously and in a_ dignified 
manner. We respected his pride, and 
even became grave ourselves for a 
moment. But then our joy at the day’s 
splendid success triumphed: the Marne 
was reached—from the Chemin des 
Dames across the Aisne and the Vesle 
to the legendary stream within four 
days. And scarcely any losses, 
whereas the enemy had = suffered 
severely. Now on to Paris! 

During the night of 30th May came 
the order from the 36th Infantry 
Division to hold the position gained. 
Disappointment ensued, but, of course, 
we were not able to see much to the 
right or left. And when the water 
carriers went down to the Marne, early 
the next morning, they found them- 
selves under well-aimed fire from the 
opposite shore. We had a new enemy 
in front of us, who no longer thought 
of retreating. 

Between us was the Marne, a rapid 
stream, which at Chateau Thierry, is 
about 60 to 80 metres broad, very deep 
and canalized The heights to the 
right and left are covered with fine 





woods, orchards and vineyards; many 
villages; pastures filled with cattle 
As I stood with my commander on the 
heights to the east of Chateau Thierry 
on the morning of 31st May, a paradise 
lay before me, over which the sun 
shone brightly, while a fresh wind 
blew through the valley. Nothing was 
to be seen of the enemy—hardly a man 
—during the next five weeks, though 
a shot fell now and then, when some 
one was careless in showing himself 
We tried to let the artillery know what 
targets were to be fired on, but mostly 
without success. 

We learned the details of the coming 
operation on 12th July, only a few 
days before the attack. In accordance 
with orders, reconnaissance was to be 
made only within narrowest limits 
Only regimental and battalion com- 
manders and a very few company com 
manders were allowed to inspect the 
first and second points of assembly, 
lines of approach, battle headquarters, 
positions for vehicles, and similar spots 
which had to be examined. My unit 
the Grenadier Regiment No. 5—was to 
cross the river on the right flank of 
the 36th Infantry Division at two 
points near Jaulgonne, to the right of 
the 10th Infantry Division, our fellow 
combatants of 2lst March and 27th 
May during the first days of the offen 
sives of St. Quentin and Chemin des 
Dames, and to our left Infantry Regi- 
ment No. 175. The infantry and 
machine guns were to go across on 
pontoons and later on ferries; the 


Translated from “Das Marne-Drama, Juli 15, 1918." By Von Kurt Hesse, Oberleutnant 


im Grenadier Regiment No. 5. 
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artillery and vehicles were to follow on 
bridges. 

We embarking,  dis- 
embarking, and crossing with several 
pontoons on the Ourcq near Fismes. 
In order to carry out this peace train- 
ing the infantry had to march 18 
kilometres each way in the blazing 
sun, and through dust which lay deep 


practised 


along the roads leading through the 
woods from Fére-en-Tardenois. They 
returned to their quarters, completely 
worn out, only to be routed out again 
during the night by the bombardment. 
\nd this only a few days before the 
attack! 

The actual order for the operation 
was given very late. | was occupied 
in working it out when a grenadier, 
who was an utter stranger to me, pre- 
sented himself. In an agitated but 
respectful manner he asked me whether 
it was true that Americans were facing 
us and that the plan of attack had been 
betrayed. I quieted him, but inquired 
carefully what the men thought of the 
attack. They all had full confidence in 
their leaders, but had, nevertheless, a 
vague feeling that things might not 
turn out well. The old soldiers of the 
front always used to say: “The in- 
fantry has instinct.” 

Whoever had clear judgment must 
have foreseen a failure. The enemy 
had more than once taken our men 
prisoners, and had, among others, 
caught a flash-ranging officer who, 
contrary to orders, had important 
maps with him. Deserters 
ranks were reported here and there. 
Contrary to all military experience, 
very little was done to keep our in- 
tentions secret. For instance, although 
hostile aviators had been» circling 
above us for more than four hours, 


from our 
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the ammunition columns still 


were 
standing in compact lines on the roads 
at 9.00 a. m. 

The enemy bombardment increase: 
daily, and as we gathered at the as 
sembly points on 13th July heavy gas 
clouds hung in the woods of Jaul 
gonne. We 
saying: “It will be all right.” 
last 


consoled ourselves by 
The 
encouraged us, 
though more the commanders than the 
troops. Was the mistaken at 
that time, if it had the feeling that its 
warnings were not sufficiently heeded ? 
It would, of 


offensive had 


front 


course, have made a 


strange .impression if faint-hearted 
voices had been heard in the division 
And 
it was quite comprehensible that a 
General Staff Officer, who had exerted 
his entire energy and intelligence in 
the preparations for the attack and 
who looked 


only a few days before an attack. 


forward to its success, 


should avoid saying: “It can not be 
done!” 

The two days which we spent 
sheltered in the woods, 5 kilometres 
We 


suffered but little through bombard 


from the Marne, pased off well. 
ment. The weather was tolerable; to 
be sure, it rained somewhat, but the 
infantry, which was completely with 
out shelter, had already fared worse 
‘Bombardment by our artillery 
commences on 15th July at 1.10 a. m 
“The artillery barrage will be ad 
3.40 a. m 


“The infantry will cross the river 


vanced 300 metres at 


“The rolling barrage and the in 


fantry will commence at 4.50 a. m.” 


With the exception of a few trifles, 
everything worked well. Some carrier 
pigeon bearers were missing, and the 


wireless detachment lost its way, but 





NN 
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the main thing was—all detachments 
had received their orders. 

Shortly after nightfall on 14th July 
the infantry advanced to the foremost 
points of assembly. They were op- 
posite the enemy, 600 to 800 metres 
from the river, in the midst of the 
woods on the slopes of the hills lead- 
ing to the Marne. Shelter (trenches 
or dug-outs) had not been provided; 
the only thing indicating the locality 
was signboards which could not be 
seen at night. I have scarcely ever 
experienced a night as dark as that of 
14th July. The men could not see a 
metre ahead, and ran into the trees. 
The ground was smooth and slippery, 
the air was filled with gas; now and 
then we heard a roaring sound—the 
enemy firing over some heavy shells. 

Hour upon hour passed. The in- 
fantry, for whose advance of 4 kilo- 
metres two hours had been calculated, 
did not arrive. The commanders, who 
had been out there but once, and then 
in daylight, required much more time 
to find their way than had been ex- 
pected. Besides that, the exertions 
for the men were enormous. When 
they had finally reached their destina- 
tion, the reports were not very satis- 
factory; losses while approaching; 
extreme exhaustion of the men; sev- 
eral men prostrated from marching, 
and others gone astray—but, at any 
rate, they were where they belonged! 

At last a maddening artillery bom- 
bardment began. I looked at my 
watch: 1.00 a. m. Had our artillery 
made a mistake? It was not to com- 
mence until 1.10 a. m. We got out of 
the hole where we were sitting, and 
then got quickly in again. Shells were 
bursting before and behind us. The 
enemy had opened fire! Ten minutes 


later our artillery started firing, not 
shot upon shot, as had been ordered, 
but desultorily, and sometimes grow- 
ing to powerful proportions, so that 
we had hopes that everything would 
still turn out all right. Then it grew 
weaker and weaker. At times the 
enemy fire was much more severe than 
our own. 

The telephone lines to the front and 
rear were soon destroyed. Still no 
report at 3.50 a. m. We are urged 
from the rear: “Send a report as to 
how things are! Has the infantry 
crossed the river?” The answer is 
returned: “As yet no report what- 
ever, except heavy firing by the 
enemy ; it is supposed that everything 
will go off as planned.” Finally, at 
4.30 a. m., news comes from the front 
positions: The Fusilier Battalion, the 
advanced attacking battalion on the 
left, reports that the point of assembly 
has been under heavy enemy fire, that 
two companies have been entirely 
routed, and that the success of the at- 
tack is seriously doubted. The text 
of the report is at once transmitted 
further. Whether or not the crossing 
has succeeded is not known as yet. 
The regimental staff despatches patrols 
to gather information on the situation. 
At last, after hours of waiting, a more 
detailed report is received. 

The Ist Battalion, which was to at- 
tack on the right, has been completely 
decimated by enemy artillery fire in 
the small path leading down to the 
river. Only parts of it have arrived 
at the river. The engineers have 
failed. The pontoons have come to a 
dead stop a few hundred metres before 
the Marne; the passage here is impos- 
sible, as strong enemy infantry, with 
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numerous machine guns, is tenaciously 
defending the other bank. To the left 
it looks a bit better. Two companies of 
the Fusilier Battalion have reached 
the river and are crossing it. The 
greater part of the 2nd Battalion, 
which was to follow as a reserve, and 
which has been led up very skillfully 
by Captain von Plehwe, the victor of 
30th May, has already gained the op- 
posite bank and is holding the railway 
embankment, about 600 metres to the 
south of the river. The losses of the 
Fusilier Batalion are heavy, those of 
the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment, 
smaller. The attack is at a standstill. 
A strong enemy prevents further ad- 
vance. 

This is the first scene. The infantry 
lying unprotected in the great forest of 
Jaulgonne, which a dense growth of 
underbrush renders impenetrable, but 
which, on the other hand, has scarcely 
a tree large enough to afford cover 
against infantry bullets. The massed 
enemy artillery fire strikes into these 
woods; not a spot is spared. The 
shells of one heavy battery are con- 
stantly falling here. The impact of 
the projectiles is fearful, nerve-rack- 
ing. The clearing over there is grazed 
every five minutes by a light battery 
and has become a black crater within a 
short time. And the narrow lane to 
the right is being shelled by shrapnel, 
whose luminous course is like the tails 
of comets. The men are running 
hither and thither senselessly, looking 
for shelter. And again a roaring 
noise; the explosion sounds muffled— 
gas-shells! Put on gas-masks! Even 
before we could see only a little—now, 
nothing at all. At last a hoarse order 
from the company commander, still 


conscious of his duty: 
Has everyone a rifle?” 


“Form ranks ! 
And now we 
advance over the narrow paths, into 
which shells are falling heavily, but 
which are the only ones leading down 
to the river. The engineers are stand- 
ing at the lower end. Their leader is 
distracted ; he has only a few men left. 
The infantrymen seize the pontoons in 


order to 


them themselves the 


few hundred metres to the river 


Carry 


The escort artillery—each infantry 


has one or two batteries, ours being 
one field battery and one mountain 
battery—comes up. One gun has been 
demolished by a direct hit. The shaft 
of a second broken. The gunners ask: 
“Is there any use going on?” They 
receive orders to stop and look for a 
place where they will be, as far as 
possible, out of range of fire. But 
the mountain battery has already gone 
into the narrow path through which 
the Ist Battalion and is° 
caught there; can dive neither to the 
right nor the left, only forward. And 
one shot after another is hitting the 
splendid troops. The horses roll on 
the ground the 
blows up. 


advanced, 


and ammunition 

Down at the stream the engineers 
work better with the Bat 
talion. Two pontoons are on hand; 


Fusilier 
six were to have been. The first one 
crosses, overloaded. A machine gun 
opens fire from the other side; too 
high. Everybody ducks, throws him 
self down. 

effect at all? 


infantrymen pull 


Has our artillery had no 

The bank is steep. The 
themselves up by 
the willows; are caught—a wire en 


tanglement! No one had ever 


it, nor had the telescope been able to 


seen 


discover it. Is a trench behind it? 
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The men feel their way. It is still en- 
tirely dark. One of them steps upon 
something soft, which suddenly gives 
way, and then close combat is already 
upon us. The enemy is here in a 
section of trench and has been shelter- 
ing himself until now against our 
artillery fire. It takes a moment, then 
we have the upper hand. It is almost 
always the case in “sharp close com- 
bat” that fear of the cold steel seizes 
a man and he runs away. 

We cross the river comparatively 
quickly. We look at our watches. 
“For heaven’s sake, the barrage is 
already advancing!” “Form ranks!” 
New objectives are given the com- 
panies, since everything has turned out 
differently than was planned. 

The railway is crossed, the station of 
Varennes taken after a short combat, 
across the Moulins-Varennes road— 
we are already 1,000 metres south of 
the Marne—and up the southern slope 
of the valley. Sharp firing and cries 
come from the right. In the early 
fog raiding parties in brown uniforms 
are seen advancing through the high 
cornfields—Americans! They stand 
still now and then and fire. Our 
soldiers run towards the rear. The 
situation is extremely critical. Where 
are our neighbors, the 6th Grenadiers? 
Their attack must have failed. Does 
the artillery see nothing? They are 
continuing their rolling fire “accord- 
ing to plan.” That lasts until 11 a. m., 
and then they are ready for other 
tasks. But even then they probably 
would not have been able to ac- 
complish them, because the observation 
of the battle is very difficult ; the mist 
on the ground renders the view indis- 
tinct, the corn is high, movements are 





made invisible by the numerous small 
woods and orchards. The leaders of 
the 2nd and Fusilier Battalions, Cap- 
tains von Plehwe and Eben, who are 
at the front of their companies, re- 
cognize that there is grave danger in 
delay. Everyone who knows how to 
shoot turns toward the right flank of 
the enemy. We must admit that he is 
tremendously courageous. Only after 
the hail of the machine guns and the 
desperate firing of the infantry have 
reaped a bloody harvest in his ranks 
does he come to a standstill and re- 
treat. We feel relieved. But everyone 
realizes that our own attack has failed. 
We must see that we hold the positions 
gained with our weak forces, nu- 
merically inferior to the enemy. 

The railway seems well adapted for 
defense. It is somewhat elevated and 
also affords shelter against fire, but 
on the other hand it is naturally a 
good target for the enemy’s artillery. 
The units farthest advanced are 
methodically withdrawn to this point. 
The right flank, which is exposed, is 
strongly protected. Connection with 
the neighbor on our left is established 
about 11 a. m. His advance was 
somewhat easier, but he is having a 
hard time fighting now. Strong ele- 
ments of Grenadier Regiment No. 6, 
which had been placed on our right for 
the attack, crossed the stream, but then 
met a too-powerful enemy and were 
destroyed. Great numbers of the regi- 
ment are marching off as prisoners 
through the Surmelin Valley, through 
which we were to have made the attack. 
One of our companies—the 6th, under 
command of Second Lieutenant Oberg 
—which, strangely enough, had pene- 
trated the enemy’s ‘lines, takes them to 
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be advancing German troops, and goes 
forward 4 kilometers on the eastern 
slope of the Surmelin Valley, straight 
towards the enemy. Below, to the right, 
American infantry columns are march- 
ing; above, to the left, the enemy bat- 
teries are firing incessantly, until at last 
the small group is noticed. It is having 
a hard time now, but holds out coura- 
geously until evening. Its brave leader 
and a few men fight their way back in 
the night through the enemy’s lines to 
another German unit and rejoin us. 
That was a bright spot, but the only 
one during this operation, and that 
is why I mention it. 

On the afternoon of 15th July we 
succeeded in improving our line some- 
what, as the enemy withdrew his a 
little, probably for fear of a double 
flanking movement. But that changed 
nothing in the final result of the day, 
which was the worst defeat of the 
War. It was only necessary to descend 
the northern of the Marne 
Valley. I have never seen so many 
dead, never such fearful scenes of 
battle. The Americans had annihilated 
two entire companies of ours in close 
combat on the opposite bank. They 
had lain in the corn in a semi-circle, 
had permitted them to approach, and 
then, at a distance of thirty to fifty 
paces shot down almost all of them. 
It must be admitted that this enemy 
had good nerves, but he also displayed 
a bestial brutality. “The Americans 
are killing everybody !” was the cry of 
horror on 15th July, which long re- 
mained in the memory of our men. 
But people at home scoffed at the in- 
sufficient training of the enemy, at the 
American “bluff” and at other things. 
That we left, in dead or wounded, on 


slopes 


the battlefield, more than 60 per cent 
of the troops which had been led into 
battle is chiefly due to the Americans 
Our hope that better results had 
been attained on the remainder of the 
broad front of attack proved to be 
wrong. It is true that the usual rumors 
went around—‘“Rheims is taken!” The 
Bavarian Division on our left has ad 
vanced 15 kilometers!” 
often, there 
truth in them. 


But, as so 
was unfortunately no 
Everwhere the same 
scene—a splendidly courageous attack, 
very heavy losses, and no 
worth mentioning. A long narrow 
bridgehead had been created on the 
Marne front, and it was but natural 
that heavy attacks against it were to 
be expected shortly. We prepared 
for them, but had little hope that we 
would be able to maintain our position 
very long. With the river only 1 to 2 
kilometers behind us, things were not 
very hopeful. The first attacks came 
on 17th July. They were repulsed 
On the 18th the enemy made a stronget 
attack and used tanks, but 
success. 

We greeted the order, “The front 
will be withdrawn behind the Marne!” 
as a deliverance. During the night of 
18th July we moved off. The Marne 
bridges were under fire. One bridge 
was already destroyed, but we crossed 
it fairly easily. In any case, the enemy 
noticed nothing, so that the patrols 
which we had left on the southern bank 
were able to remain there for many 
hours and to return unmolested. 

We hoped for rest. Such a day as 
15th July tells upon the body and 
nerves for Our 
ranks were thinned and a depressed 
mood took hold of most of the men, 


results 


without 


weeks afterwards. 
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for we had left so many comrades on 
the other side. Some of them we had 
not been able to lay to rest. Had it 
not sounded like a warning: “Your 
turn will come soon, too?” Such were 
the thoughts of the man at the front. 
Then the rumor reached us, “things 
look bad to the right; an immensely 
strong enemy has attacked from the 
forest of Villers Cotterets and ad- 
vanced 15 kilometers on the first day; 
we must retreat.” We set our teeth, 
but believed it even before we officially 
learned the details. And to these 
troops, which had just endured such 
hardships, was assigned the task of 
giving their very lives in order to hold 
back the overpowering wave of assault. 
Quietly and patiently they carried that 
task out, sacrificed the rest of the 
veterans of 1914, and did not lose their 
honor. 

When I inquire into a plan of attack 
I always investigate three principal 
points : 

Were point and time of attack of 
the operation properly chosen? 

Were preparations sufficient? 

Do execution and success fulfill the 
expectations ? 

I will not go into detail on the first 
question. The matter was thought 
over at that time; how can the attack 
be justified from a tactical viewpoint? 
Our thrust southward has already gone 
so far, the flanks are in such danger; 
and dare I attack if I have insufficient 
communication with the rear? 

As regards the zone of attack as- 
signed to my men, it might have been 
regarded from the outset as an un- 
usually difficult one. The Marne, a 
most difficult obstruction to overcome, 
separates me from the enemy’s fore- 





most positions; I know next to nothing 
of my opponent. The forests on the 
southern slopes of the river may hold 
unpleasant surprises (especially re- 
garding the strength of the enemy’s 
artillery) ; Chateau Thierry is on our 
right flank and the enemy’s front, ex- 
tending from there southward, threat- 
ens our flank. The large forests are 
not unpropitious to us, for we can as- 
semble there without being seen; but 
there are too few roads at the rear of 
the zone and not enough points suit- 
able for bridging. All told, the field is 
more unfavorable than favorable. 

The time? It was impossible to say 
at the beginning whether the proper 
day had been chosen. One had but to 
calculate exactly how much time was 
needed for the preparations, but 
usually a complete miscalculation was 
the result. Whether the insufficient 
communications with the rear (no 
direct railway in the bend of the 
Marne) had not been properly con- 
sidered, or whether the acceleration in 
operations was due to other causes, | 
am unable to judge; or whether they 
said: “The preparations must not take 
longer than four weeks, otherwise they 
can not be kept secret.” If the latter, 
their foundation for that statement 
was the worst conceivable one. 

In any case, the hour chosen was 
wrong; the river was to be crossed in 
complete darkness. If the troops 
feared anything from the very first, it 
was the night attack, for it amounted 
almost to that in the end. We had had 
too bitter experiences with them dur- 
ing 1914, had suffered too heavy and 
fruitless losses. Ever since that time 
the man at the front dreaded such an 
operation. It was difficult to hold the 
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men together at night, and if once 
scattered or separated while marching, 
how collect them again? It would 
have been better to set the infantry 
attack an hour later. 

As for the preparations, they 
promised success only if it was as- 
sumed that— 

(1) Our own intentions was kept en- 
tirely secret, so that the enemy was not 
able to take counter-measures. 

(2) All measures for execution of 
the operation were carefully consid- 
ered and carried out without haste, 
such as assembly of artillery, pro- 
vision of ammunition, reconnaissance 
and indication of targets, equipment 
and assembly of infantry, engineers, 
intelligence troops and medical units, 
air reconnaissance, distribution of col- 
umns, disposal of reinforcements, 
road-making service, and many others. 
The final result of all this should in- 
variably have been the infantry attack 
meeting with almost no resistance from 
the enemy, and with almost no losses. 

(3) The troops destined for the at- 
tack were feeling fresh and in full pos- 
session of their physical and moral 
powers, thus being able to give their 
best throughout several days. 

If the Marne offensive be considered 
on the basis of these points, the con- 
clusion is reached that grave errors 
were made. 

I have already mentioned that it was 
known in Charleville as early as the 
beginning of July that an attack was 
to be made on the Marne.*? The blame 
for this rests principally on the higher 
staffs, which were not able to keep 
their knowledge to themselves. Too 
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clerks initiated into the 
The general staff officer was 
the commanding organ only, not the 
executive one. When the lives of tens 
of thousands were at stake, nobody 


should have 


many were 


secret. 


been made a _ confidant 


who, under the pledge of secrecy, 
would forget his honor over a bottle 
of wine or for money. It was impos 
sible, in view of the enormous prepara 
tions, to expect complete sec recy, but 
the details could have been concealed 

A great deal of blame rests with the 
front troops for betraying the inten 
tion to attack. 


ary 


They made the custom 
mistakes; in spite of all com 
mands to the contrary, the telephone 
lines were carelessly used, so that th: 
enemy heard odd bits of information 
and could form a clear conception 
To be sure, the use of the telephone 
was completely suppressed—of course, 
absolutely necessary tactical conversa- 
tions had to go through—but it should 
have been more sharply watched by 
officers than was the case, so that in 
struments which were under seal 
should not be generally used or orders 
disobeyed in other ways. If anyone 
protested against it the reply was: “1 
must do it.” And if the conversations 
“Only 1,000 rounds were sup- 
plied today ; if we do not receive 1,500 


tomorrow, we shall not be ready,” or 


were: 


“We need 10 kilometers more of cable 
for connecting the battalions, but we 
must have it today without fail!” An 
intelligent enemy then knew enough, 
and the one opposite us was a very 
sly one indeed. But we always under- 
rated him. Especially after we had 


made two successful offensives and 





*It was known on the British Front just when and where the Germans would attack 


This 


information came to the American troops on the evening of July 13. [Eprror.] 
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were on the eve of the Marne battle, 
remarks enough could be heard in the 
rear. The old assurance, “We shall 
finish France in four weeks,” came up 
again. But the man of the front was 
laughed at, who said that an attack of 
27th May (Chemin des Dames-Marne) 
was an exception. 

The fact ought not to have been for- 
gotten that some men, destitute of 
honor, had gone over to the enemy 
shortly before the attack. The sur- 
veillance at the front against such pos- 
sibilities undoubtedly left much to be 
desired. But where were the troops to 
be had? The old rules of position war- 
fare were again forgotten; no sentries 
alone, no single runners, no one with- 
out arms, no weak patrols against the 
enemy. Thus it was not difficult for 
the enemy to take prisoners, and these, 
for the most part, readily gave infor- 
mation. But it was unnecessary that 
a reconnoitering officer should fall into 
the hands of the enemy. Blame for this 
could be attached to no one except to 
the man concerned, who had been taken 
prisoner while in possession of impor- 
tant sketches. That was a crime. 

And the carelessness must be just 
as sharply condemned which, precisely 
at the time of this attack, prevailed in 
regard to enemy observation. This was 
to be expected as a matter of course, 
both from the ground and from the air. 
It is true that traffic at the front was 
much restricted, yet the reconnaissances, 
which had to be made hurriedly, re- 
vealed a great many things. Maps 
were carelessly shown, and reconnoiter- 
ing detachments moved about in broad 
daylight in positions exposed to ob- 
servation. Besides this, the work con- 
nected with camouflage was often in- 
sufficiently done. For instance, a num- 








ber of pontoons were left lying in full 
view, uncovered. Guns were left stand- 
ing without any disguise. But the worst 
was that farther back, on the roads from 
the front to the artillery positions, a 
lively traffic went on almost until mid- 
day. All this in view of the enemy 
aviators, who were constantly circling 
over our positions. “We can not do 
it,” was the invariable refrain. The 
traffic police did not interfere, and the 
principal cause of this failure was that 
instruction was given only as to what 
was not to be done, only written prohibi- 
tions were given, but energetic steps 
were never taken. If here and there 
an efficient commander did so, it was 
an exception. 

The carrying out of local prepara- 
tions was not in the right hands in 
our sector. A Landwehr Division, 
which had taken over our position— 
necessity required it to serve as a sub- 
stitute—had been given this task, at 
which it set to work with more zeal 
than knowledge—it had never partici- 
pated in an offensive—and sufficient 
expert assistance was not given it. 

Thoroughness depends always upon 
the great factor—time. Enemy opera- 
tions, inclemency of the weather, and 
unforeseen difficulties must be taken 
into account. I believe that this was 
not done, and they were in any case 
precipitated measures, if one proceeds 
from the standpoint that the attack had 
to be made here. It was not possible 
for the infantry to make the necessary 
reconnaissance. The intermediate com- 
mands—by these I mean Divisional and 
Corps Headquarters, Group and Army 
Commands—constantly failed to recog- 
nize during the war how much time 
reconnaissance demanded, and that it 
was absolutely necessary if anything was 
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to succeed. 
in practice. 

No preparations of any kind had 
been made for the protection of the 
infantry; not a trench dug, not a dug- 
out constructed; the troops were de- 
fenseless against that hell. When their 
own lives are at stake, even the assault- 
ing infantry likes to dig itself in. But 
the leaders would not permit this. The 
troops were to remain “fresh!” The 
roads in woods were marked incorrectly 
or not at all, and indication marks for 
night (whitewashing of trees, wisps of 
straw, etc.) were completely lacking. 
The artillery complained from the be- 
ginning of being overburdened. The 
supplying of ammunition did not go 
very smoothly, On several occasions 
wrong ammunition was taken to the 
battery positions. Quantity was also 
lacking, so that the artillery fire on the 
15th was not very strong and of only 
insignificant effect; the enemy artillery 
had sustained almost no losses. Guns 
were changed at the last moment (I 
do not mean with this the bringing up 
of the last batteries during the night 
preceding the drive), and here and there 
the distribution of fire was differently 
regulated, so that the liaison officers de- 
tailed to the infantry were almost en- 
tirely uninformed and were conse- 
quently useless. Once again the artil- 
lery could not understand that the in- 
fantry desired only such liaison officers 
as were informed on all details—men 
who knew every battery position, every 
target, etc., but not “advisers” in the 
person of second lieutenants with two 
months’ service, who should assist a 
major or an old captain, and who gen- 
erally know less of the whole business 
of fighting than most infantry platoon 


The map does not suffice 


commanders. I do not fail to recog- 
nize that the difficulties of setting up 
1,000 guns in a division sector and of 
providing ammunition for them were 
enormous; but matters were better in 
the previous offensives. 

The engineers were drawn from va- 
rious units, were often not acquainted 
with their leaders nor with each other, 
and the majority were naturally not 
equal to their task, because they were 
not sufficiently accustomed to working 
together. 

As for the troops themselves, it is 
true that they had been four weeks in 
the rear, but they were not really fresh. 
Tactical considerations caused the 36th 
Infantry Division to be left in the rea: 
in the environs of Fére-en-Tardenois 
But the Higher Command undoubtedly 
had a wrong conception as to the in- 
trinsic worth of these troops later. | 
know, of course, that they were be- 
lieved to be “fresh,” but they had in 
reality recuperated only a little. If 
troops are to rest they should be sent 
50 kilometers behind the front, where 
they scarcely hear the roar of cannon, 
where they need not be housed in cel 
lars, but may have decent quarters with 
light and air, benches and tables, with a 
good stove in winter, and where Na- 
ture gives new life to body and soul 
There must be woods and water, a 
village with a church; the man from 
the front must feel at home if he is to 
recuperate. 

Troops can be called “fresh” only if 
they have faith in their cause and in 
themselves. It was not a good omen 
when people said that “the enemy knew 
everything.” than idle 
talk, too. Furthermore, many a com- 
pany commander cast anxious glances 


It was more 
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at his little group when he came out 
with it in the morning for drill. What 
remained of our companies of 1918? 
Not more than an average of 60 men, 
of whom only 40 carried rifles, the re- 
mainder being machine-gun and Granat- 
werfer crews, detailed to the Intelli- 
gence troops or elsewhere. Such a 
company was no longer a match, as an 
assailant, for an American one, which 
entered the battlefield with 160 to 180 
men, but only as a defender of an ad- 
vantageous position. And the men knew 
this. In addition, influenza had raged 
in our ranks and had seriously affected 
most of the men. 

That, in spite of all, the infantry 
made such a heroic attack on 15th July 
was surprising. It proved that their 
staunch union; officers and men were 
as one man. They were able to do it, 
although many of them felt sick and 
miserable, and this refutes the idle talk 
at home that a gulf had slowly opened 
up during the war between officer and 
man. No, the mighty experiences at 
the front united us closely; only that 
the losses of 1918 were so heavy that 
very few of the old soldiers, who had 
joined us in former years, remained. 
Every four weeks, almost after every 
battle, new men came. Company and 
platoon leaders were lacking during a 
greater part of the time. That the in- 


ner cohesion gradually left much to be 
desired, because no one was acquainted 
with his fellows, was not a consequence 
of the long duration of the war, but of 
the hard battles of the last year. 

When the troops went into the battle 
of the Marne on 15th July, the subordi- 
nate commanders seriously feared that 
the preparations had not been thorough 
enough, and that defeat was impending. 
The result showed that they were right. 
The offensive was carried out under 
unfavorable auspices, and the pos- 
sibility of its succeeding was slight 
from the beginning. The tactical plan 
was a doubtful one. We relied on sup- 
positions which were uncertain; above 
all, that the enemy would fight poorly. 

If a really masterful general had op- 
posed us, we should have met with an- 
other Sedan; he would have let us 
cross the Marne and make a drive 20 
to 30 kilometers deep, and then he would 
have got us. The flank attack from 
the forest of Villers-Cotterets would 
have proved our annihilation. Even 
though we had defeated several ex- 
hausted and weary divisions on 27th 
May in the Chemin des Dames, and 
had called this feat “a thrust at the 
enemy’s heart,” it only now became clear 
to us: France is aroused, and it is a 
question of life and death! 


D 











Napoleon's Maxims of War 
With Notes Based on the Civil War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 
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MAXIM XXX 


Nothing és so rash or contrary to 
principle as to make a flank march be- 
fore an army in position, especially when 
this army occupies heights at the foot 
of which you are forced to defile. 

NOTE 

a. During the Civil War, flank 
marches before an army in position 
were made many times. The first part 
of the Campaign of Chancellorsville 
illustrates the above maxim. Although 
Lee was facing him with his entire 
army, Hooker boldly sent 40,000 troops 
around Lee’s left and rear. When Lee 
discovered Hooker’s presence the move- 
ment had been successfully completed. 
The Union commander’s retirement into 
the Wilderness was his great mistake, 
for it allowed Lee to employ the same 
tactics against his adversary, but with 
far different results. For, with Hook- 
er’s entire army strongly entrenched, 
Lee boldly sent Jackson around his 
right flank and the ensuing attack was 
the direct cause of the Union defeat. 
Both commanders had knowingly and 
willingly violated this great principle, 
but when the test came, the superiority 
of Lee over Hooker in the realm of 
tactics against his adversary, but with 
to the general who deserved to win. 

b. Second Manassas is another in- 
stance where Lee violated this principle 
and succeeded in defeating his opponent. 
About the middle of August, 1862, 
Pope, with about 80,000 men, was fac- 
ing Lee with about 55,000 across the 


Rappahannock. Pope was awaiting 
reenforcements which would swell his 
total to 130,000 and had chosen a posi- 
tion impervious to frontal assault. 
Moreover, his immediate flanks were 
well protected. Lee now realized that 
he must attack before the expected 
troops arrived. In spite of the dis- 
parity in numbers, he put into action 
what was probably his most brilliant 
movement of the war. He determined 
to send Jackson with 25,000 men on a 
wide turning movement to the left 
around Pope’s army, striking his com- 
munications in the vicinity of Manas- 
sas. On August 25, Jackson moved out 
and Lee followed with the rest of the 
army on the 26th. Pope was com- 
pletely at sea and it was not until after 
midnight of the 26th that he learned of 
Jackson’s appearance at Manassas. 
Though even then he had an excellent 
chance to defeat either one of the Con- 
federate wings in detail, he was not 
capable enough to take advantage of the 
division of the enemy forces. Lee had 
successfully executed one of the most 
dangerous and daring movements in 
military history and justly deserved the 
victory he won at the battle of Second 
Manassas when he drove back Pope 
across the Potomac. 


MAXIM XXXI 


When you determine to risk a battle 


reserve to vyourselfe every possible 
chance of success, more particularly if 
you have to deal with an adversary of 
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superior talent; for éf you are beaten, 
even in the midst of your magazmes 
and your communications, woe to the 
vanquished. 

NOTE 

a. When the remainder of the valley 
forces arrived on the battlefield of Bull 
Run, July 21, 1861, the Union Army 
gave way and streamed to the rear. In 
a few moments the retreat had degen- 
erated into a rout—the roads were 
filled with struggling masses of soldiers, 
spectators from Washington, wagons, 
and artillery, all bent on gaining safety 
within the defenses of the Capital. 
Here was presented the proper moment 
for an active pursuit of the enemy and 
an advance on Washington. President 
Davis and General Beauregard were 
busy walking over the battlefield—the 
battle was a thing of the past for them. 
Stonewall Jackson, however, having his 
wounded hand dressed, is said to have 
exclaimed: “We have whipped them. 
They ran like sheep. Give me 5,000 
fresh troops and I will be in Washing- 
ton City tomorrow morning.”* But no 
organized, systematic pursuit was even 
attempted, and the Union Army re- 
tired in safety behind the Potomac. The 
Confederacy had lost a wonderful op- 
portunity, for the Federals were now 
able to proceed, unmolested, to organize 
that splendid fighting machine, the 
Army of the Potomac. 

b. Without sufficient cavalry for the 
gathering and transmission of informa- 
tion concerning the enemy’s forces, the 
commander of an army in the field is 
at an enormous disadvantage. Lee did 
not foresee his great need of cavalry 
when he sent Stuart on his famous raid 


around the Union Army prior to the 


Battle of Gettysburg. To his lack of 
cavalry may be traced the fact that the 
battle was accidentally brought on at 
that place. Hooker, at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, committed the same 
mistake. On the day that he initiated 
his offensive against Lee, April 29, 
he sent Stoneman’s cavalry corps off 
on a long raid between Lee and Rich- 
mond. This force did considerable dam- 
age, but its absence was in great part 
responsible for the attack which turned 
the tide of the battle. For if suffi- 
cient cavalry had been present, Jack- 
son would never have been able to make 
his flank march in secrecy and fall upon 
the Union right. Hooker had failed to 
reserve to himself every chance for 
success by depriving his command of 
one of the essential combat arms. 


MAXIM XXXII 


The duty of an advanced guard does 
not consist in advancing or retiring, but 
in maneuvering. An advanced guard 
should be composed of light cavalr\ 
supported by a reserve of heavy artil 
lery and by battalions of infantry, sup- 
ported also by artillery. An advanced 
guard should consist of picked troops. 
and the general officers, officers and 
men should be selected for their respec- 
tive capabilities and knowledge. A 
corps deficient in instruction is only an 
embarrassment to an advanced guard 


NOTE 

a. The first hours of the battle of Get 
tysburg, though not strictly an advanced 
guard action, yet present so many of 
the characteristics of such an encounter 
that it may be well to describe here the 
events which took place. On June 30, 
1863, Buford’s division of cavalry, 
composed of two brigades of cavalry 











‘Henderson—“Stonewall Jackson.” 


and one battery of artillery entered the 
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town of Gettysburg under orders from 
the corps commander, General Pleason- 
ton. On the same day, Pettigrew’s 
brigade of Heth’s division, then at 
Cashtown, was ordered to the same 
place for the purpose of obtaining shoes, 
thought to be on hand there. As Petti- 
grew entered the town, he saw what 
he believed to be the advance guard of 
a large force and withdrew at once to- 
ward Cashtown. Hill, the corps com- 
mander, at once notified Lee and Ewell 
and prepared to send Heth’s division 
back to Gettysburg on the following 
day. Buford felt that the enemy force 
would return and therefore placed his 
division across the Cashtown road on a 
small ridge, located about half a mile 
west of the town. About 8 a. m., on 
the following day, Hill was seen ap- 
proaching from Cashtown. Buford at 
once notified Reynolds, whose corps, the 
lst, was at Marsh Run, only about eight 
miles away. Reynolds at once hurried 
forward with two brigades and or- 
dered Doubleday, with the rest of the 
corps, and Howard with the 11th Corps, 
to follow. Arriving on the field, he 
found Buford’s dismounted cavalrymen 
making a gallant defense against Heth’s 
entire division. As his troops came up, 
Reynolds posted them on the line and 
Buford’s division was thus relieved for 
mounted duty. While this battle was 
swaying back and forth along the ridge, 
Howard's corps arrived and was placed 
north of the town, just in time to meet 
Ewell, who was advancing from that 
direction with his corps. The entire 
Unien Army was now on its way and 
the curtain was rung down on the first 
act of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

b. On May 27, 1864, Grant withdrew 
his army from the North Anna lines 


and moved by the left flank to the Toto- 
potomoy. Here again, however, he 
found no opportunity to attack and 
continued his movement to the left. At 
this time, Lee felt that an opportunity 
presented itself by which he might be 
able to turn Grant's left. On May 31, 
therefore, he ordered Longstreet’s corps, 
now commanded by Anderson, to be at 
Cold Harbor on the Ist of June. On 


the 31st of May, General Torbert, who, 
with his division, was trying to locate 
the Confederate lines, ran into Fitz- 
Lee’s cavalry at Cold Harbor about 5 
He attacked at once and drove 


them three miles onto the Confederate 
infantry. 


a. m. 


Torbert thereupon retired, 
but about 10 p. m. he received orders 
from Grant to return to Cold Harbor 
and hold it at all costs. The 6th Corps 
and the 18th, which had just arrived 
from Bermuda Hundred, were also or- 
dered to the same place. Torbert care- 
fully intrenched his three brigades and 
awaited the arrival of the infantry and 
artillery. In the center he placed Mer- 
ritt’s brigade, composed of the Ist and 
2d United States, 6th Pennsylvania, and 
Ist New York. All but the last regi- 
ment were equipped with Spencer's 
magazine carbines (7 shooters), a sig- 
nificant factor in the ensuing action. 
About 8 a. m., part of Kershaw’s 
division, about 1,500 men, attacked Tor- 
bert in his position, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, the magazine rifles 
inflicting heavy losses and giving the 
impression of a much stronger force 
within the works. No further attacks 
were made, but the Confederates at 
once began to dig in. At 10 a. m. the 
6th Corps arrived and relieved the cav- 
alry, followed later by the 18th, which 
had been started on the wrong road. 
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The first phase of the terrible battle of 
Cold Harbor had come to an end. 


MAXIM XXXIII 


It és contrary to the usages of war 
to allow parks or batteries of artillery 
to enter a defile unless you hold the 
other extremity. In case of retreat, the 
guns will embarrass your movements 
and be lost. They should be left in po- 
sition under a sufficient escort until you 
are master of the opening. 


NOTE 


There were a number of instances 
where Union and Confederate com- 
manders were forced to fight desperate 
battles for the purpose of safeguarding 
their artillery and trains. As will be 
seen, McClellan, in June, 1862, was 
warned of the impending Confederate 
attack by Stuart’s bold raid around the 
entire Union Army. He thus gave or- 
ders for the possible evacuation of his 
base at White House on a moment’s no- 
tice. When Lee did attack at Mechan- 
icsville on the 26th, the Union com- 
mander instituted a series of delaying 
actions to cover the withdrawal of his 
artillery and trains. Luckily for Mc- 
Clellan, this retreat was quite success- 
ful, due in great part to the fact that 
Stonewall Jackson failed to live up to 
the reputation he had gained in the 
Valley. When finally brought to bay 
at Malvern Hill, it was the power of 
the Federal artillery which saved the 
day for the Army of the Potomac— 
artillery which had been successfully 
withdrawn during the retreat. With- 
out his artillery, it is probable that Mc- 
Clellan’s army would have been de- 
stroyed or captured. During the latter 
battle, Gen. D. H. Hill, C. S. A., is said 
to have remarked: “Give me Federal 


artillery and Confederate infantry and 
I'll whip the world.” 

Schofield’s desire to save his artil- 
lery and trains was one of the main 
causes of the battle of Franklin. After 
making his night march past Hood at 
Spring Hill, the way was open for the 
escape of his infantry to Nashville. But 
he knew that his artillery and trains 
would cause a great deal of delay at the 
passage of the Harpeth River at Frank- 
lin. Hence, his leading troops were at 
once set to work building the intrench- 
ments which were later in the day oc- 
cupied by his main body. From Colum- 
bia to Franklin, and from Franklin to 
Nashville, the Union rear guard was un 
der the command of General Opdycke. 
His excellent leadership was responsible 
in great part for the fact that not a 
single gun or a single wagon was lost 
in that memorable pursuit. 

While Sherman was making his 
preparations for the campaign of 1864 
against Johnston, he realized that the 
less his army was encumbered with bag- 
gage, the better. He foresaw the rapid 
movement necessary against such a foe 
as the Confederate commander and he 
thus determined to cut down equipment 
to the lowest possible limit. Brigade 
and division commanders were limited 
to a tent fly apiece, and the cooking 
utensils were carried by pack mule in 
charge of a negro servant. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the private soldier, with 
his shelter half, was often better otf 
than his regimental or company com- 
mander. When the movement started 
on May 7, General Sherman ordered 
all baggage left behind and it was not 
seen again till the army reached the 
Etowah, over a month later. But all 
realized that this freedom of movement 
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was absolutely essential to the proper 
conduct of the campaign and no one 
complained. The results more than 
justified the privations undergone. 


MAXIM XXXIV 


It should be laid down as a principle, 
never to leave intervals by which an 
enemy can penetrate between corps 
formed im order of battle, unless st be 
to draw him into a snare. 


NOTE 


a. During the morning of the third 
day of the battle of Chickamauga, Sep- 
tember 20, 1863, the pressure on 
Thomas, who held the left of the Un- 
ion line, became so strong that Rose- 
crans was forced to weaken his right 
by sending reinforcements to him. Neg- 
ley’s division, on the right, had been 
sent to Thomas, his place being taken 
by Wood. About 11 a. m. Thomas 
was holding his position in spite of the 
fierce attacks being directed against him 
From the right of Thomas’ corps, held 
by Reynold’s division, the following 
divisions were in place: Brannan, 
Wood, and Sheridan. Rosecrans’ head- 
quarters were in the vicinity of the rear 
of Sheridan. At this time, through 
some mistake, an order was received 
by General Wood to move his division 
and place himself on the right of Rey- 
nolds. He had hardly begun to with- 
draw by the left flank, when Longstreet 
burst through the opening thus exposed 
and caught Wood and Brannan in flank, 
driving them and all the rest of the 
right wing in confusion from the field. 
Thomas, however, maintained his posi- 
tion against overwhelming odds and, 
aided by the opportune arrival of 
Granger’s reserve corps, was able to 
hold out till evening, when he withdrew 


to Rossville Gap. The famous stand 
of Thomas was all that saved the 
Army of the Cumberland from utter 
destruction. 

b. Toward the last of September, 
1862, General Van Dorn at Holly 
Springs decided to attack Corinth with 
his army of 22,000 Confederates 
eral Rosecrans, with 23,000, was at 
that time constructing and improving 
the outer defenses of the city and pre- 
paring for a defensive battle. He ar- 
ranged his divisions on the arc of a cir- 
cle about two miles from town and one 
mile from his strongly interenched and 
fortified line of defense. Stanley was 
placed on the left, Davies in the center, 
and Hamilton on the right. However, 
there remained a great gap between the 
left and center divisions, into which 
Van Dorn, attacking on the morning of 
October 3, threw a division. As a re- 
sult of this attack, the left and center 
of the Union Army and later the right 
were forced back to Rosecrans’ strong 
defensive line. Night put an end to 
this stage of the battle. A few hours 
more of daylight might have ended the 
battle in favor of the Confederates then 
and there, but events on the 4th were 
in favor of the Federals and Van Dorn 
was forced to retreat across the Hatchie 
River. 


Gen- 


MAXIM XXXV 


Encampments of the same army 
should always be formed so as to pro- 
tect each other. 


NOTE 

After the departure of General 
Shields’ division to join McDowell in 
the month of May, 1862, Banks’ force 


of 10,000 troops was distributed as fol- 
lows : 4,500 infantry, 2,900 cavalry, and 
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16 guns at Strasburg, 850 infantry and 
600 cavalry at Winchester, two com- 
panies of infantry at Bucktown and 
1,000 under Colonel Kenly at Front 
Royal. Jackson, reinforced by Ewell, 
now had about 17,000 men. On May 
23, marching via the South Fork, he 
suddenly fell upon Kenly’s small force 
at Front Royal, driving them headlong 
toward Winchester and capturing 600. 
At the same time, Ashby’s cavalry at- 
tacked the two companies of Pennsyl- 
vania infantry at Bucktown and, after a 
sharp fight, succeeded in capturing them 
before a message could be sent to Banks 
warning him of the danger. As soon 
as possible, Jackson continued his 
march toward Winchester. Banks, in 
the meantime, thought that Jackson was 


still sixty miles away at Harrisburg. 
In spite of the energetic protests of his 
officers, he refused to retire on Win- 
chester, where the rest of his forces 
were located. However, about 10 a. m., 
on the 24th, he was informed that Jack- 
son was in full force and marching 
toward Winchester from Front Royal. 
He immediately ordered a withdrawal 
north along the valley turnpike. In 
spite of sharp fighting, at Middletown 
and Newtown, Banks was able to lead 
most of his command safely into Win- 
chester. But in the battle of the 25t! 
he was badly defeated and sent reeling 
back to the other side of the Potomac 
He had failed to take the proper pre- 
cautions, his forces were badly divided 
and he deserved to lose. 


D 


A New Form of Taxation 


A proposal has been put up to the 
Hungarian parliament for the taxa- 
tion of all who did not serve at the 
front during the war. According to 
the proposal any man, whether fit or 
not, born between 1868 and 1899, must 
show service, if not in the front line, 
at any rate in the front area, or else 
pay up to three times his income-tax 
and twenty times his property tax! If 
several members of a family avoided 
being sent to the front, the tax is to be 
increased 50 per cent. Employers, 
who succeeded in getting their em- 
ployees exempted, are to pay up to 
2,000 kroner for each man. The pro- 
ceeds, which are expected to amount to 
300 million kroner, are to be used to 
help war widows and orphans. 











The Battle of Booby’'s Bluffs 
By Major Single List 
(Continued) 


FIFTH SOLUTION 


T 6 P. M. I was at Colonel R.’s 

headquarters, and we promptly 

went to work. Colonel R. was 
very anxious to see that I understood 
everything. This was the first time that 
| had seen the Colonel since my return 
from a course with G-5. I had always 
been impressed with the fact that the 
Colonel was a thorough student of the 
irt of war, and my recent duty with 
the G-5 had shown me that he was 
much better than most of the other 
officers with whom I had become ac- 
quainted. However, I was again im- 
pressed with his thoroughness. He 
called my attention to several things, 
isked many questions, and brought out 
the lessons which are already listed as 
having been learned. Especially did 
Colonel R. tell me to be careful to put 
all of my assisting troops to the use 
ior which they were best fitted. 

Finally, we went carefully over the 
minutes as shown by the artillery bar- 
rage lines, and I figured out just ex- 
actly the minute that the artillery would 
stop and again start at hill 442 and its 
north and south ridge. Although I was 
not in the artillery, I had always been 
impressed with those beautifully exact 
parallel lines which they always drew 
just 100 yards apart showing that the 
artillery barrage moved at the rate of 
100 yards in 4 minutes. 

At 6.30 a. m. the artillery would 
stop on hill 442 and its north and south 
ridge; at 6.50 a. m. it would go for- 
ward again. This gave me 20 minutes 


to get ready to go forward with the 
barrage. It was all beautiful and im 
pressive. This time I questioned Colo 
nel R. carefully as to just what was 
expected of my battalion; and he told 
me that he expected that I would take 
the bluff (hills 462 and 463) some 1,500 
yards west of Booby’s Creek, that the 
barrage would then cease as shown by 
the fact that the beautiful parallel lines 
stopped there, and that I would then 
hold the position and exploit my suc- 
cess in so far as was possible in view 
of the condition of my battalion and 
of the comparative successes of the 
troops on my right and left. 

Colonel R. also said that I might ex 
pect the 2d Battalion to be close up be- 
hind me at that time; that it would have 
orders to do what he (Colonel R.) 
thought best in view of the existing 
situation as shown by my reports—but 
to be sure to send him reports. 

[ returned to my farmhouse as in 
the other solutions, questioned Lieu- 
tenant Bright about the information 
concerning the enemy, and received the 
same reply as before, viz., that the re- 
ports were very indefinite and that he 
could only say that it appeared that 
there was no enemy east of Booby’s 
Creek. This information 
enough. I sent orders to the companies 
to send out patrols and bring back the 
desired information by 10 p. m. This 
was done, and I may state here that the 
information received was to the effect 


was not 


that there was surely no enemy east 
of Booby’s Creek, but there were many 
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Reds and some machine guns in the 
woods south of the bend. There was 
a Red line of sentinels on the west side 
of Booby’s Creek and no patrol had 
been able to penetrate that line to de- 
termine whether it camouflaged a line 
of trenches or whether it was simply 
an outpost some thousand or more 
yards in front of their main line of 
resistance. 

All of this information was received 
by 10 p. m., at which time the captains 
and the officers of special assisting 
troops were present in accordance with 
orders as issued in the Fourth Solu- 
tion. This time, I knew a little more 
about the uses of the special assisting 
troops, and made my dispositions some- 
what differently, but generally in ac- 
cordance with a plan which pleased 
them : 

(a) The signal detachment was or- 
dered to connect me with the accom- 
panying guns and also with Colonel R.’s 
headquarters as before; but this time, I 
decided to stay with them, making my 
headquarters with the detachment or 
rather making it a part of my head- 
quarters. If I left the headquarters, 
1 would leave Lieutenant Swift (my ad- 
jutant) and half of the orderlies with 
it and would take with me several of its 
members so that I could wig-wag back 
messages to anyone, which messages 
would be delivered by telephone or by 
orderly with the least possible delay. 

(b) The engineers were given orders 
quite different from last time. Two pla- 
toons were detailed as wire cutters, to 
remain with the front line of the infan- 
try and cut wire for them where they 
could not get through. Two other pla- 
toons were to accompany the tanks, to 





get them across Booby’s Creek. For 
this purpose, they were to prepare cer- 
tain fascines or logs which they would 
place on the tanks to carry forward with 
them and throw across the creek when 
they arrived there, so that the tanks 
would not get stuck in the creek. 

(c) The two accompanying guns 
seemed to be all right, and their com- 
mander claimed that he would keep up 
with me. I gave them the same orders 
as in the last solution. 

(d) The stokes mortar man happened 
to mention that he had smoke and | 
at once decided that he would be able 
to blanket the machine guns on our left 
until the infantry could reach them; 
thereby many lives would be saved. | 
ordered them to put down smoke just 
as per the artillery barrage, taking po- 
sition for that purpose in the cut just 
southeast of road crossing 420. 

(e) The machine guns were given 
the same orders as before, viz., to watch 
me and keep their fire ahead of me. 

(f) The tanks were told to keep in 
line with the infantry. On no account 
were they to get ahead of the infantry, 
nor were they to fall behind the in- 
fantry.* 

I then gave Captains B. and C. the 
same orders as in Fourth Solution. 
They would cover the front, north of 
the creek. They would spread out their 
skirmishers so as to cover the whole 
front except where Company D would 
be; Company D was given the same or- 
ders—to clear out the machine guns in 
the woods. Company C was the bat- 
talion reserve. 

The whole plan was gone over very 
carefully, and I explained to all that 
we had no limited objective, that we 





Order actually given to a tank organization in one of our largest battles in France. 
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would follow the barrage to the bluff 
(hill 462-hill 463), where the barrage 
would cease. But that did not mean 
that we would stop. Our further ac- 
tions at that time would depend on 
our condition and on the relative suc- 
cesses of the troops to our right and 
left. 

After everyone had gone over the 
whole plan and had asked all possible 
questions, I dismissed them, and went 
to sleep confident that we would the 
next day take the position and enforce 
our will upon the enemy. 

At 3.30 a. m., the signal corps man on 
duty waked us all up, and we went out 
on the field. I had previously decided 
that I would view the battle from hill 
441, where the machine guns were lo- 
cated, and during the night the signal 
detachment had installed a telephone 
on the eastern slope. Also, some of 
the engineers had built me a small com- 
mand post, nothing but a hole in the 
ground with a raised parapet carefully 
camouflaged, but so arranged that I 
could sweep the whole front with my 
field glasses. Everything was ready for 
the jump-off. 

At 4.30 the barrage started, and off 
we went. As before, the enemy’s coun- 
ter barrage came down, but my men 
knew how to get by it, so there were 
very few casualties. Company D, aided 
by the smoke of the Stokes mortars, 
made short work of cleaning out the 
machine guns in the woods south of 
the bend in Booby’s Creek, with very 
little loss to itself. 

It was a small job when properly 
handled, because there were only four 
Red machine guns in the woods. It was 
really only a small outpost. 

Companies B and C followed the 
barrage with very little loss, and when 


the barrage halted for its 20 minutes on 
the north and south ridge through hill 
442, Companies B and C in the creek 
bottom and Company D on hill 443 re- 
formed and prepared for the farther 
advance. So far, everything had gone 
beautifully, and I sent a message back 
to Colonel R. to the effect that we were 
right up with the barrage, had just 
crossed the creek, and would go forward 
in fine shape; few losses so far. 

Nothing had gone wrong, but I could 
not help feeling that this artillery bar- 
rage had been wasted so far. Every one 
knew that there was no enemy of im- 
portance east of the creek; yet this 
barrage had wasted thousands of rounds 
of ammunition before we had reached 
the enemy front line of resistance. 

I suppose that the man who drew 
those beautiful straight lines had started 
on the right some miles to the north 
where the enemy front line was due 
north of hill 442, and had just drawn 
his beautiful straight line due north 
and south, and then made the others 
parallel to it. I began to feel an aversion 
for beautiful straight lines, and in fact 
for parallel lines of any kind and for 
barrage lines in particular. I knew that 
I would soon want all of that ammuni- 
tion which had been thrown into the 
straight line spaces; and I could see 
no reason why the barrage should put 
just as much ammunition on an unoc- 
cupied field as it did on an enemy front 
line. 

I would have much preferred that at 
least 99 per cent of this ammunition 
had been thrown on the enemy’s lines 
which we 


were soon to tackle and 


which so far had not received a single 
shot. 

It appeared evident to me that I 
should move my command post to hill 
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443, as from that hill I could see the 
Red position some 1,000 yards to the 
west. Preferably, | would have placed 
my new command post on hill 442, but 
unfortunately it was included in those 
beautiful parallel barrage lines and I 
was barred from it for twenty minutes ; 
so I had to go to hill 443 which was 
nearly as good. I told the signal 
corps man to put a telephone as 
quickly as possible on hill 443 for me. 


Then, after telling Lieutenant Swift . 


to take charge of the command post 
until the new telephone was estab- 
lsihed, I took two of the signal men 
with their flags and heliograph, and 
ran forward to hill 443. 

By quick running, I got there with 
some 5 minutes to spare before the bar- 
rage would start again. I saw Captain 
D. on the hill top, his company being 
just east of the ridge, where the enemy 
could not see it. He pointed out to 
me the general line of the Red trenches 
and he showed positions where he sup- 
posed there were machine guns. This 
was rendered more probable because he 
had seen sudden spurts of dust followed 
some few seconds later by the rat-tat-tat 
of machine gun fire. 

Off to the south we could see the 
line of the neighboring Blues extend- 
ing our line over hill 446 and beyond. 

Off to the north we could not see 
any line of Blues, but heard firing off 
to the northeast in the direction of 
Four Points and Martin’s Mill. From 
this we judged that the Blues on our 
north had been unable to keep up with 
the barrage, and that after we cap- 
tured the Red position we would have 
to swing to the north and drive them 
away from the front of the Blues on 
our right. This seemed easy, as the 


ridge from hill 462 sloped to the north- 
east. Once we had hill 462, all of the 
Reds to the northeast would have to 
retreat or surrender. Captain D. also 
pointed out to me the lines of wire in 
front of the Red main line of resist- 
ance and I felt especially glad that | 
had decided to use half of my engi- 
neers as wire cutters instead of leaving 
them behind to guard the artillery or 
to fool around with bridges. 

I was a little worried for fear that 
the tanks had not been able to get 
across the creek, but a glance to the 
north showed the noses of not less 
than eight tanks just in the edge of 
the woods on the west bank of the 
creek, so I felt sure that they were all 
across. 

The telephone man was coming up 
on the run, stringing his wire as he 
came, but he could not make it before 
the barrage started again. However, 
I felt that there was plenty of time; 
it would be at least 18 minutes before 
the barrage actually struck the Red 
line of trenches, and I could make all 
necessary dispositions in that time. 

I studied the situation carefully and 
decided that I had made every possible 
arrangement, except as follows: 

1. The two accompanying guns 
should concentrate their fire on the 
woods 350 yards southeast of hill 462, 
as it was evident that there were many 
enemy machine guns in those woods. 

2. The machine guns should come 
forward and concentrate their fire on 
these same woods. 

3. The Stokes mortars should cover 
the Red position with smoke. 

4. On our right the Reds could en- 
filade us from the top of the ridge run- 
ning northeast of hill 462. But this 
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was out of my sector, and it was up to 
the man on my right. It so happened 
that he was not on my right (he was 
away behind), but it was not my fault 
if he had not kept up. He was re- 
sponsible and he would suffer if any- 
thing went wrong. 

It took me practically no time to make 
my decisions on these points, and I 
hurried to telephone to Lieutenant 
Swift, so that he could personally make 
all of the arrangements before he left 
the former command post. Luckily, I 
caught him just as he was leaving to 
join me, and told him to see the Stokes 
mortars and machine guns, and to have 
me connected with the two accompany- 
nig guns. The results were not at all 
satisfactory. It tooks me some 15 mi- 
nutes of telephoning to the accompany- 
ing guns and of sending messages back 
and forth by Lieutenant Swift to the 
machine guns and Stokes mortars be- 
fore I finally got the matters fixed, and 
even then they were not fixed to my 
satisfaction. I shall consider them in 
order. 

1. The commander of the accompany- 
ing guns said that he had accompanied 
me up to date by fire ; that accompanying 
guns were not supposed to accompany 
by anything but fire ; that he would lose 
too many trained artillerymen. I told 
him that was all right. He would con- 
tinue to accompany me by fire, and 
that I wanted the fire on those woods 
350 yards southeast of hill 462. This 
did not suit him at all. He said that 
he woud have to put an observation post 
where the observer could see the woods 
and observe his registration shots. On 
being pinned down, I learned that he 
could get this all rigged up properly, 


make his registration shots, and begin 
shooting in some 40 minutes. This 
would be after the position had been 
taken or lost, so I tried to get him on 
some other scheme. He said that the 
next best thing was for him to help by 
map firing, but that he would probably 
miss the target by some 100 yards. I 
told him then to map fire at hill 463, 
as my men were going to take hill 462, 
and if he would miss the woods by 100 
yards, I would prefer to have him try 
his hand on some point where I knew 
the enemy was and where I knew my 
men would not be for some 30 minutes. 
He was to stop his map firing at ex- 
actly the time I prescribed, and that I 
would telephone him. 

2. Lieutenant Swift ran over to see 
the machine gun commander, and told 
him I wanted him to move forward to 
hill 443 and help in the attack. To his 
surprise, Lieutenant Swift was told by 
the captain of the machine gun com- 
pany that he had orders not to move 
forward; that his orders were to fire a 
barrage and then answer all calls for 
help, that he had been so instructed 
time and again by his machine gun bat- 
talion. commander." There was con- 
siderable argument on the part of Lieut- 
enant Swift, but no results, so he re- 
turned and telephoned me. I did not 
waste time on the argument, but told 
Lieutenant Swift to tell him to answer 
my call for help, that I called for help 
by machine gun fire on the woods 350 
yards southeast of hill 462. This mes- 
sage was taken over by Lieutenant 
Swift, but the result was again unsatis- 
factory. It appeared that hill 462 was 
just behond the effective range of ma- 
chine guns, and that the accuracy could 





*An actual occurrence in the battle of Meuse-Argonne. 
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not be trusted, consequently I decided 
to tell him not to fire. 

3. With the Stokes mortars, Lieuten- 
ant Swift ran up against a very different 
kind of difficulty. He asked for smoke. 
The lieutenant in charge told him that 
all of the smoke shells had been ex- 
pended in the work against the woods 
south of the bend to help Company D. 
He made a calculation, thus: 80 smoke 
shells per gun; each shell some 20 sq. 
yards; 2 guns; 2X20 80=3,200 sq. 
yards, which was a little more than the 
area covered, but he had thrown in 
some extra ones in order to surely make 
the smoke effective. | had to acknowl- 
edge that it was effective, but | needed 
smoke again. However, there was no 
smoke. Therefore, I called for just 
plain explosive on the woods 350 yards 
southeast of hill 462. The Stokes mor- 
tar man expressed great regrets to Lieu- 
tenant Swift, but he scaled off the dis- 
tance on the map and showed that it 
was some 2,800 yards, whereas the ex- 
treme effective range of Stokes mortars 
is only 1,800 yards so we could not get 
the explosive shell. However, the Stokes 
mortar man showed a great willingness 
and anxiety to help. He started at once 
to move his mortars forward, and told 
Lieutenant Swift to assure me that in 
half an hour he would have his Stokes 
mortars in the creek just southeast of 
hill 443 and would then shell the woods 
in question. This was much too late, 
as the barrage was even now approach- 
ing the woods, and in a few minutes 
the battle would be lost or won. 

I was powerless to assist my advanc- 
ing line. The assisting artillery, machine 
guns and mortars were useless. But I 
could at least tell Colonel R. the situa- 
tion. So, I telephoned him about the 


machine guns and the accompanying 
guns. He was very angry and sent a 
peremptory message to the machine gun 
commander to do at once anything or- 
dered, but it was too late to save the 
situation. As usual, the poor infantry- 
man was left alone, with a few engineers 
and tanks, and had to fight it out. I 
could do nothing more except pray for 
the effectiveness of the barrage, with its 
beautiful parallel lines. 

Meanwhile, my line of men and tanks 
had crossed hill 442 and its north and 
south ridge, followed the barrage down 
its slope, and were now beginning to 
ascend on the other side. To my sur- 
prise, the barrage was not as effective 
as I had been led to expect. It was 
evidently encouraging to the men; but 
it certainly did not entirely stop the 
fire of the Reds. By this, I mean not 
only the fire of the Red artillery some 
distance to the rear (which the barrage 
was not expected to touch) but also 
the fire of the Red machine guns in 
the Red line (which the barrage was 
expected to stop). 

As I looked at my line, I saw that 
three of the tanks had been hit and 
stopped; the rest had crossed the bot- 
tom of the ravine and were ascending 
the slope, with my men abreast of them, 
a perfect target, but at least alongside 
of the tanks and ready to prevent them 
being blown up by special Red detach- 
ments. Every few seconds I would 
see a shell miss a tank and blow up 
some 8 or 10 men who were alongside. 

It was deadly. Every shell that 
missed the tanks, hit the men along- 
side. But the shells were the least cause 
of the carnage. The Red machine guns 
in the Red concrete turrets (pill boxes ) 
in front of us seemed to have no fear 
of a barrage at all. 
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From my position I could see the 
exact sweep of a machine gun, as man 
after man fell in order from right to 
left. First, the gun would sweep from 
north to south, and the men would fall 
from south to north. It took about four 
sweeps to practically extinguish a line. 
Then the machine gun would switch to 
the interval between the next two tanks 
and again execute its sweeping. 

Still, we were holding our own on 
the whole front, or at least we were 
following the barrage on our whole 
front, and on the right the machine 
guns seemed to be less effective. I 
had hopes that we would at least cap- 
ture hill 462 and hold it until relief 
came. Lieutenant Swift rushed up to 
me with the information that the opera- 
tor at our former command post said 
that the 2nd Battalion was coming for- 
ward at a double time. I felt that at 
least I would not have failed, if my 
right captured hill 462, and even then 
the wire cutters were in front of it 
cutting the wires. I saw the brave line 
of following men go forward and lie 
down while the wire was being cut. 
Many of the cutters were hit and could 
not go forward. Suddenly the line rose 
again, what was left of it, and started 
forward through the wire. I felt that 
hill 462 was surely won, and I was 
thankful that at least we had broken 
the Red line in one place and they 
would have to retire. However, I was 
a little in error, some 50 yards in fact. 
For, just as my men began to run 
through the cut wire, Red machine guns 
opened on them from the ridge to the 
northeast of hill 462 (from the sector 
of the Blues on my right), and my men 
just ceased to exist. Some few threw 
up their hands, and walked forward as 


prise mers. 
no more, 


The remainder fell, to rise 


I turned to telephone the result to 
Colonel R. I felt proud of my men, 
and I felt that I had made very few 
mistakes. I rang and rang and rang 
the bell, but could get no reply. The 
line was out. Asa little touch of irony, 
[I noticed that the two accompanying 
guns were firing on hill 463, with orders 
to continue firing until I told them to 
stop. The telephone wire was broken, 
and I could not tell them to stop. I did 
not care. I hoped that they would con- 
tinue to fire until doomsday. 
at this, the final touch 
up. 

3y this time, my subconscious mind 
seemed to have about worked out a 
solution. The last effort on its part 
had been a good one, and I felt that I 
had at least made a good fight, but lost. 
I had learned some more things: 

21. Know something about the ranges 
and ammunition of the Stokes mortars. 
If you want an extra amount of smoke, 


arrange for an extra quantity of smoke 
shells. 


I smiled 
and woke 


LESSONS 

22. Make your accompanying guns 
really accompany. This does not mean 
that they shall follow your tracks like 
a dog, but it does mean that they shall 
always have with the forward element 
an observer connected with the guns, 
who shall direct their fire always and 
quickly just where you tell them. In 
some cases the guns themselves should 
be on the front line, no matter how 
great their losses in trained aritllerymen. 

23. Tanks should precede the infantry 
firing line, and demolish the machine 
gun nests. The tanks should protect 
the infantry against machine guns. It 
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is not the duty of infantry to protect 
tanks against some prowling enemy with 
a few dynamite cartridges. 

24. Machine guns, Stokes mortars, 
accompanying guns, etc., should all be 
directly under the command of the com- 
manding officer. If not, he should have 
nothing to do with them except to learn 
what they may do. He should not ex- 
pect them to do more than one thing; 
after that is done, he will have to win 
the battle, possibly with their help; but 
he should plan to win without such 
help, as it is rarely forthcoming. 

25. Connecting groups shall fill the 
space between two adjacent units. 
These groups are preferably sent out 
by the higher commanders, but if they 
do not do so, the commander of the 
assaulting groups will send out some 
of his own. It is an excuse to be able 
to say that the higher commanders did 
not send out the connecting groups; 
but saying so does not prevent enfilade 
on the enemy’s part and does not bring 
the dead to life. 

26. A small amount of artillery “bar- 
rage will keep up the courage of the 
attacking line. Beyond that, shells are 
wasted which have no definite aim. A 


perfect attack would consist of a light 
barrage behind which the troops would 
follow, accompanied by strong concen- 
trations against points which are known 
or properly believed to be held by the 
enemy. The line of greatest concen- 
tration would be just the reverse of 
parallel and straight. It would resemble 
a corkscrew. The probable strong posi- 
tions of the enemy should be selected 
beforehand and the artillery should be 
concentrated on these places just before 
the barrage (or infantry line) reaches 
them. 

27. The assault commander should 
have as many guns directly under his 
command as he can possibly use. He 
should not be allowed to control the 
stopping or starting of the barrage, but 
he should be able to control at least in 
part the corkscrew line of greatest con- 
centration of guns. In some cases, the 
barrage line may be omitted altogether. 

28. In spite of all barrages and con- 
centrations of artillery fire, the enemy 
machine guns sheltered by concrete tur- 
rets (pill-boxes) will not be at all af- 
fected unless directly hit. In the final 
analysis, the tank must smash them 
or the infantryman must take them. 


D 


Military Power—Militarism 

Those that believe that military 
power means “militarism” in its ob- 
noxious sense, merely confuse strength 
with an abuse of strength. Liberty 
holds a torch in one hand and a sword 
in the other. They represent knowl- 
edge and independence, the two guar- 
antees of freedom. Universal military 
training provides the one no less than 
the other. 





Quality Versus Quantity in Recruting 
By Captain H. W. Caygill, 34th Infantry 


ET THEM GO! But for the 

love of Mike when recruiting is 

again started, make it hard for 
a man to get into the Army! Insist 
upon quality, not quantity. Whatever 
campaigns there are, make them ef- 
forts to obtain the best men, not the 
greatest number.” 

So an infantry officer expresses 
himself in a letter dealing with the 
order reducing the army to 150,000 
and the resultant avalance of applica- 
tions for discharge. Truth does not 
suffer when it is said that his senti- 
ments are greeted with a resounding 
chorus of approval by those officers 
whose fortune it has been to command 
companies, batteries, or troops dur- 
ing the past six or eight months. A 
half year of strenuous effort to form 
a fighting machine worthy of the name 
“Regulars” from human material much 
of which was scarely beyond the Boy 
Scout stage of mental and physical 
development, has made the recent cut 
in the Army’s ranks and the subse- 
quent rush of the youngsters back 
into civil life almost a welcome event 
to unit commanders, 

The heavy exodus following so 
closely upon the almost equally great 
press to don the olive drab but six 
months ago has caused no little amaze- 
ment among civilians. Newspapers, 
failing to understand the true situa- 
tion and making but little effort to 
fathom the real cause of the demands 
for separation from the service, place 
the Army in a false light. Among 
other editorial conclusions drawn in 


explanation of the voluntary resig- 
nations are “so many difficulties beset 
the path of the enlisted man attempt- 
ing to gain a commission,” the abhor- 
rence of the American youth for 
military discipline, and the prevelance 
of the so-called “caste” system in the 
Army. Such are the “causes” as read by 
thousands of citizens, many of whom 
in the bustle and worry of business 
life may be said to permit their news- 
papers to do their political thinking 
for them. 

The actual record of one company of 
infantry, certainly not the worst in 
the Army and probably somewhat 
more favored than the average line 
unit in the grade of recruits forwarded 
to it, showed during the months of 
April and May of this year the fol- 
lowing entries: One desertion by a 
recruit; one desertion by thirty-year 
old soldier of prior service; two re- 
cruit A. W. O. L’s; five papers for- 
warded for discharge of married men 
enlisted as single, three of the soldiers 
concerned being discharged without 
honor; five recommendations for dis- 
charge without honor for minority 
concealed; two recruits placed before 
a board of officers for gross immor- 
ality. Certainly in the case of organ- 
izations in any one of the seven com- 
bat divisions such a record for two 
months was nothing unusual. Seldom 
did a day pass but that the orderly 
rooms were burdened with papers 
pending for “blue” discharges for 
minority concealed, falsification as to 
marriage, or items under A. R. 148%. 
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In the foregoing cases officers and 
men engaged in the many phases of 
the Army’s recruiting activities could 
hardly be held responsible for the en- 
listment of the men charged later with 
desertion, absence without leave, or 
falsification as to their married status, 
although one of the latter claimed that 
the recruiting station at which he was 
first examined had knowledge of the 
fact that he was not single. Of the 
five recruits discharged for minority 
concealed, at least three had all the 
appearances of being very near the for- 
bidden age of 18, if not well under 
that mark, and the general mien of 
but one of the five was such as to give 
him the presence of a man of 21. 
Nevertheless, every member of this 
group had been passed as a man of 
21 or over, his service record showed 
the same, and evidently no papers had 
been required as certification of age. 

It cannot be denied that during the 
recruiting drive of 1919 and 1920 men 
were constantly accepted who upon 
first sight were seen to be unsuifable 
material for soldiers in the Regular 
Army. It was a case of “just another 
recruit to fill out our quota.” 

It may be true that in many cases 
weaklings were accepted with the very 
generous and altruistic view of making 
men out of them. The Army does 
“build men.” But it must have mate- 
rial to work upon. The applicant of 
1919-1920 was given the benefit of 
every doubt. 

When recruiting is resumed it is 
fervently hoped that the Army will 
be the favored party should any ques- 
tion arise as to an applicant’s capa- 
bilities. “Be square to the applicant, 
but also be square to your Uncle Sam,” 
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once stated an inspector-instructor. 

Uncle Samuel might have been able 
to afford to undertake the parental 
supervision of fifty or seventy-five 
thousand youngsters when the Army’s 
ranks were to number 280,000 men. 
Sut with the reduction to a point where 
the strength in the United States 
proper is hardly more than 150,000 
it is vital that stress be placed more 
upon the building up of the efficiency 
of the Army units than upon the edu- 
cational and physical advancement of 
individual members. 

It is fortunate that the physical 
standards for candidates have already 
been raised. One hundred and twenty 
pounds is now the minimum weight. 
A similar raising of the bars a notch 
or two in the mental qualifications of 
the future soldier is likewise essential. 

It may be again found necessary to 
rate recruiters as to the results they 
obtain for the purpose of appraising 
their efficiency. The point system 
might be improved to the great bene- 
fit of the Army as a whole and cer- 
tainly to the mental satisfaction of the 
canvasser were points to be awarded 
for each applicant secured based upon 
the latter’s general physical make-up 
and soldierly qualities. 

In recent recruiting days the can- 
vasser who garnered in four non- 
English speaking illiterates for one 
year terms received credit for four ac- 
ceptances. In the same district the 
recruiter who worked successfully 
upon four prior service men for three 
year periods of service was likewise 
credited with four acceptances. Quan- 
tity production. 

The laudable cooperation which ex- 
isted between the Navy, Marine and 
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Army recruiting stations prior to the 
discontinuance of Army procurement 
activities, it is expected, will be re- 
sumed with the reopening of recruit- 
ing for the Regular Army. 
formerly the case, may this coopera- 
tion cease to denote the gracious hand- 
ing over to the Army of applicants 
whom the Navy and Marines were 
forced to reject. 

It may be that the “hopeless ones,” 
as some company commanders name 
them, are exceptions standing out more 
prominently in the ranks of an organ- 
ization than their numbers warrant. 
Certain it is that the school and other 
advantages of the Army served to at- 
tract many young men of the highest 
type into the service last year. A 
more than successful Army future 
may be predicted for the upright young 
recruit who upon his first interview 
with his company commander states, 
“Sir, my brother was a sergeant in 
the war and I want to get up to that 
grade too before my three years are 
up. I want to start right now to study 
outside of drill hours what you think 
is best for me so that I can get ahead 
rapidly.” The Army was fortunate in 
obtaining not a few young men of this 
type who became of enlisting age 
after the World War. 

All companies have on their rosters 
young men of ambition and aspiration. 
They wish to get the most out of their 
Army work. There is, however, a suffi- 
cient number of under-developed mis- 
fits intermingled with the real soldiers 
to give no little ground for apprehen- 
sion to a company commander ordered 
out on riot or strike duty, much less 
an emergency of more serious import. 
Time was when the mere presence of 


But as was 


the regulars was sufficient to halt any 
radical demonstration. True it is that 
on the thirty odd occasions upon which 
the Army was summoned for riot duty 
since the the situation 
was handled without difficulty as in 
the days of yore. ; 


Armistice, 


But there were few, 
if any, organizations dispatched from 
their barracks intact. The newspapers 
invariably reported that the “provis- 
ional battalion” or “provisional com- 
pany” had arrived on the scene of the 
disorder. The Army can hardly be 
considered to have attained its old- 
time peak of efficiency until every 
company, troop, or battery is so de- 
pendable that without making selec- 
tions of only a small group of its best 
men, it can be ordered out as a unit, 
every soldier present in his own squad, 
with full confidence that it can control 
any situation which might arise. 

The young man with ambition 
should always be taken into the serv- 
ice when he so desires. But the great 
stress in recruiting should be laid upon 
the enlistment of the man of twenty 
or over, the prior service man of 
World War experience when possible. 

Unfortunately large was the num- 
ber of “old-timers” of from five to ten 
years of Army service who refused 
to “re-up” after completing terms of 
service in 1919 and 1920. Among the 
reasons stated for leaving the Army 
were poor living conditions in the 
wooden camps and financial difficulties. 
But the larger part were asking sepa- 
ration from the service due to the fact 
that they considered themselves “too 
advanced in age and experience to 
start all over again in a kindergarten.” 

When the standards have been raised 
to the point when the Army’s recruit- 
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ing station turns down John Jones half 
an hour after the Navy office has re- 
jected him, then it will not be without 
reason to expect to see a goodly num- 
ber of the broad-shouldered soldiers 
of former days re-enter a profession 
in which they know their heart lies. 

It is hoped that the men who find 
that they have made a mistake, who 
find that they do not fit in the Army’s 
ranks, the square pegs for the round 
holes, will all leave the service under 
the offer of voluntary discharge with 
honor. It is to be more fervently 
hoped that they do not take out with 
them too great a number of recent 
recruits whom the Army would wish 
to have in its ranks but who have been 
disappointed in their barracks com- 
rades. 

When the ranks have fallen below 
the 150,000 mark and it is found nec- 
essary to fill the depleted units, may 
the greatest care be exercised that 
quality is given first consideration. 
Better eighty soldiers and ten blank 
files in a company than eighty soldiers 
and ten mentally blank human files. 

The existing business depression, the 
belief of many men of business acumen 
that real prosperity will not place its 
mantle over this land until Europe’s 
many problems have been fully settled, 
the growing realization of the advan- 
tages of the Army with its possibly 
not high but steady pay during times 
of industrial disturbance, by ex-sol- 


diers should make the recruiting of a 
few thousand men of high type each 
month a task of no great difficulty. 
But we must be so sure of the men 
taken into the Army that the recent 
outpouring of men whose instincts 
were not those of soldiers may never 
again be repeated. 

Newspaper comments, as a whole, on 
the “exodus” have not been very il- 
luminating. But few editors have 
shown any grasp of the situation or 
understanding of the present plight the 
Army finds itself in. The following 
editorial, expressing, as it does, briefly 
but conclusively the opinion of so large 
a number of line officers, is worthy of 
being quoted : 

“When the reduction is made to the 
required strength, the men who re- 
main will be soldiers because they pre- 
fer that calling to any other field of 
activity. 

“This will mean that we will have an 
army of 150,006 men who may be com- 
pared to the ‘contemptible 100,000’ who 
were sent by Great Britain to halt the 
advance of the Germans on Paris. 
They were practically wiped out by 
forces that outnumbered them ten to 
one, but they halted the advance. An 
Army of 150,000 men who love their 
calling and who are thoroughly dis- 
ciplined and seasoned, is worth a far 
larger force of men made up of many 
who are not soldiers by instinct and 
first choice.” 


® 





Supporting Artillery 
By Maj. Elmer Yeager, Field Artillery 


N article in the May number of 
A the INFANTRY JouRNAL, entitled 

“Fire Direction of Artillery Sup- 
porting Infantry,” was brought to my 
attention by the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Military Art of The Infantry 
School, where I am an Artillery In- 
structor. The terms used in this article, 
the ideas set forth, the principles enun 
ciated, the conditions alleged and the 
conclusions arrived at are so far at 
variance with the correct principles 
for the use of Artillery as taught at 
the different Service schools that I am 
writing this paper in order to correct 
any erroneous ideas which may have 
been created by the article referred to 
above. 

The terms “Predetermined Fire” 
and “Eventual Fire,” I think, must 
have been coined out of the whole 
cloth by the author. There is no sin- 
gle term which can be applied to the 
class of fire he calls “predetermined.” 
If it is fire on a target on which an 
adjustment has been made previously, 
it is “adjusted fire.” If it is fire pre- 
pared from map data and fired without 
adjustment, it is “map firing.” All 
fire is predetermined in that it is al- 
ways previously determined that fire 
will be delivered on a certain target 
before the fire is actually delivered. 

The class of fire called “Eventual 
Fire” by the author is classed as “Fire 
of Opportunity” by Maj. L. J. McNair, 
F. A., and Col. L. R. Holbrook, F. A., 
at the Leavenworth Service Schools. 

The author also refererd to “Ob- 
servation Fire” as a special class of 


fire. All artillery fire should be ob 
served during both adjustment and 
fire for effect, if it is humanly possible 
to do so. 


The author in his article frequently 


referred to fire direction as being ex 
ercised by Artillery liaison officers 
and by Infantry commanders. Par 
1081, F. A. Drill and Service Regula- 
tions, 1916, states that “Fire Direction” 
is the function of battalion and higher 
commanders. The author must have 
meant “Adjustment of Fire” or “Con- 
duct of Fire.” 

The following is a quotation from 
the article: “The centralized control 
of the divisional artillery was taken 
from the Field Artillery Brigade Com 
mander and distributed between th- 
various infantry commanders and ar- 
tillery officers.” The above indicates 
that the author is not familiar with 
the accepted and approved principles 
of fighting divisional artillery. Those 
principles are that the light artillery 
(75s) of the division, normally will be 
used “en masse” under the direction 
of the divisional artillery commander 
Under the present tables of organiza 
tion, the divisional artillery consists 
of two regiments of 75mm. guns, of 
two battalions, of three batteries and 
a battalion combat train each, and the 
brigade ammunition train. This gives 
twelve batteries, totalling forty-eight 
guns. The normal method is to as- 
sign one battalion of artillery to sup- 
port each regiment of Infantry, if all 
four regiments are in line. If only 
two regiments are in line, a regiment 
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of artillery supports a regiment of In- 
fantry. It attacks against highly or- 
ganized positions it always be 
necessary to reenforce the divisional 
artillery. These reenforcements come 
under the command of the artillery 
commander, whem the division com- 
mander may select. Battalions and 
regiments assigned to support infan- 
try units do not pass from under the 
command of the artillery brigade com- 
mander. The battalion and regimental 
commanders keep themselves informed 
of the situation in the front lines, of 
enemy targets, of the needs of the In- 
fantry, etc, by means of battery and 
battalion observation posts pushed 
well forward, by artillery liaison offi- 
cers with front line infantry units, and 
by personal reconnaissance and con- 
tact with the infantry commanders 
concerned. Some information also 
reaches them from higher command- 
ers. This artillery is known as SUP- 
PORTING ARTILLERY and does 
not pass to the command of infantry 
commanders. I shall take up the duties 
of the artillery liaison officers later. 

There are situations, however, when 
the supporting artillery cannot func- 
tion so as to give the proper support 
to the Infantry. Some of these situ- 
ations might be as follows: 

(a) Due to transportation difficul- 
ties, all the divisional artillery could 
not be brought into action in time. 

(b) Due to poor roads, trench 
systems, lack of animals, unexpected 
rapid advance of the infantry, etc., all 
the divisional artillery could not keep 
up with the Infantry. 

(c) Due to spasmodic and slight re- 
sistance of the enemy all the divisional 
artillery would not be needed. 


will 
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(d) When the division is marching 
in parallel columns, or is fighting on 
an extremely wide front, it may not be 
possible for the artillery brigadier 
commander to intelligently and ef- 
ficiently exercise direct command of 
the entire brigade. 

(e) Artillery in advance and rear 
guards. 

(f) Tanks and pill boxes are some- 
times best attacked by direct fire lay- 
ing at short ranges. 

When situations of this character 
arise, single guns, batteries, sometimes 
battalions and even regiments, may be 
detached from the mass of divisional 
artillery and attached to the sub- 
ordinate infantry units. Artillery so 
attached is classed, in general, as 
attached artillery. It is named more 
specifically according to its mission, 
such as, Accompanying Guns, In- 
fantry Batteries (called accompany- 
ing batteries in F. A. Drill Regula- 
tions), Rear Guard Batteries, etc. 
Units thus attached to the infantry are 
directly under the command of the 
infantry commander concerned. The 
artillery commander of the unit at- 
tached then becomes, really, the chief 
of artillery of that unit. The same 
relations exist between the two com- 
manders as do between the Division 
Commander and the F. A. Brigade 
Commander. 

The artillery liaison officer with the 
infantry front line unit must be, as 
the author of the article in question 
stated, an experienced artilleryman. 
That is, he must know the capabilities 
and limitations of his arm. He must 
be able to adjust the fire of the bat- 
teries of his battalion and other bat- 
teries quickly when necessary. He 
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must be an officer possessing force and 
initiative and should be tactful. An 
artillery commander assigned to sup- 
port an infantry unit should establish 
his Command Post with, or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of, that of the com- 
mander of the infantry unit supported, 
if it is at all possible to properly com- 
mand his organization and direct its 
fire from that point. A consultation 
between the commanders concerned 
will usually result in the establishment 
of the two Command Posts at a point 
where both can efficiently perform 
their duties. If not possible to per- 
form his duties with his command post 
near that of the infantry commander 
the artillery commander must send an 
officer to represent him there. This 
does not relieve the artillery com- 
mander, however, from the duty of 
visiting the infantry commander as 
often as his other duties permit, in 
order that the two may come to know 
each other personally and may work in 
greater harmony. If the infantry com- 
mander concerned is not the front line 
battalion commander, an artillery 
liaison officer should be sent to each 
front line battalion. 

The liaison referred to here applies 
to light artillery (75’s). The liaison 
officer with the front line battalion 
should have a direct telephone line to 
the artillery commander who sends 
him out. This line is often very dif- 
ficult to maintain, but every possible 
effort must be made for its maintenance 
to insure uninterrupted communica- 
tion and the liaison officer should be 
provided with as many auxiliary means 
of communication as possible. The 
line from the infantry battalion to the 
infantry regiment may also be avail- 


able for his use in case of emergency. 

The principle that the artillery 
liaison officer should be connected 
directly to all artillery which can fire 
in the zone of action of the infantry 
to which he is assigned is out of the 
question. All of the artillery of the 
division and often all that of the divi- 
sions on the right and left, to say noth- 
ing of the corps and G. H. Q. reserve 
artillery in the vicinity, can fire in the 
sector of any particular unit. A direct 
line from each battalion of 75s in the 
division would mean four lines to each 
front line infantry battalion. If each 
infantry regiment had one battalion 
in the front line it would mean four 
direct lines from each artillery bat- 
talion to the front line. 

Another absurd principle which was 
set forth in this article is, that artillery 
liaison officers should be charged with 
the direction of the fire of all artillery 
which can reach their sector. As fire 
direction means authority to order fire 
delivered on a target, this principle, 
if true, would mean that any artillery 
liaison officer could order any battery 
which could reach the sector of the in- 
fantry unit to which he was assigned 
to fire on any target of his selection. 
This is preposterous. The artillery 
brigade commander must retain the 
fire of the mass of his guns under his 
direction in order that he may place 
it where most needed on the battle- 
field. When due to dispersion of units 
or lack of communication, he can not 
exercise direct command, subordinate 
artillery units are atached to sub- 
ordinate infantry units as indicated 
above. 

The Artillery Liaison Officer with 
the front line infantry battalion or 
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with the infantry regimental comman- 
der may call on his own battalions for 
fire. This will ordinarily be sufficient. 
However, the artillery battalion com- 
mander, himself, must decide whether 
the fire will be delivered or not. If 
the battalion is engaged on another 
mission, the responsibility rests en- 
tirely with its commander as to 
whether or not he shall cease that 
mission and answer the call of the in- 
fantry. If the call is sufficiently urgent 
he should do so. Higher authority, 
of course, can always be appealed to, 
by either the artillery battalion com- 
mander or the infantry commander. 
Another means of securing the fire 
is to ask the commander of an adjacent 
artillery unit which may or may not be 
firing at that time to deliver the fire. 
This can only be in the nature of a 
request however. Only higher au- 
thority can order it. The battalion com- 
mander should report the call for fire 
to his immediate superior with the in- 
formation that he had not answered it. 

The Medium Howitzer (155m) has 
been taken from the division and as- 
signed to the Corps. It is thought that 
a lighter howitzer will be included in 
the divisional artillery when one has 
been developed. 

If medium artillery is attached to 
the division, it is not primarily a wea- 
pon for the immediate support of the 
infantry. Medium caliber artillery 
may be attached to a division when it 
is acting alone in order to-enable the 
division commander to cope with any 
situation which might arise. 

The normal objectives of the divi- 
sional light howitzers are targets 
which cannot be successfully attacked 
by light guns, such as steep reverse 


slopes which cannot be reached other- 
wise than with curved fire. 

Medium artillery battalions do not 
customarily send liaison officers to the 
front line infantry units. Communica- 
tion between these units and the artil- 
lery liaison officers from the light gun 
battalions who are with the front line 
infantry battalions, is obtained by the 
former connecting with the nearest 
light battalions and regiments. If the 
infantry requires artillery fire on a 
target, the nature of which demands 
medium artillery fire, the artillery 
liaison officer may ask one of the 
medium battalions for it, or he may 
call directly on the brigade commander 
who will request it if he thinks it neces- 
sary, or may order it if the medium 
artillery is attached to the division. 

The artillery liaison officer with a 
front line infantry battalion has very 
strenuous duties. It is not practicable 
to attach him permanently to a bat- 
talion of infantry or to assign him per- 
manently to that duty. If the former 
were done he would soon lose touch 
with his arm and would not know or 
be known by his commanders who may 
change frequently. Besides, when the 
battalion to which he was assigned was 
in reserve, he would have no duties. If 
he were assigned permanently to that 
duty he would be compelled to remain 
in the front lines continuously while 
the infantry is relieved periodically. 
Most officers would be physically un- 
able to do this duty for long inter- 
rupted periods. 

Unless the artillery unit which a 
liaison officer represents is attached 
to the infantry unit to which he is de- 
tailed, the infantry commander can 
not exercise any command over it, let" 
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alone conduct or direct its fire. The 
infantry commander requests fire from 
the liaison officer. The liaison officer 
then requests or orders fire from his 
own unit, depending upon the au- 
thority he has received from his unit 
commander. He should be used to 
adjust fire on targets which can not 
be seen from the artillery observation 
posts and which he-can see. He should 
be capable and willing to give advice 
to the infantry commander on all artil- 
lery matters. He should constantly be 
searching for artillery targets. He 
should gather all information of in- 
terest to his own arm and transmit it 
through the proper channels. He can 
relieve his commander of much pre- 
liminary reconnaissance in an attack 
by selecting possible artillery positions 
and sending the information back to 
his commander. He should keep him- 
self constantly informed of the plans 
of the infantry with which he is work- 
ing and if efficient will see the oppor- 
tunities for the use of artillery fire and 
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will take advantage of them before he 
is requested to do so by the infantry 
commander concerned. 

It must be remembered in consider- 
ing the subject of liaison between sup- 
porting artillery and the infantry 
which it supports, that the modern 
battle is a large action. Each unit is 
striving to further the plan of the high 
command. This should be kept con- 
stantly in mind by artillery liaison of- 
ficers. The situation in an officer’s im- 
im- 
portant, but he must remember that 
there are many 
divisional artillery besides his own. 
The great fire power and range which 
are the characteristics of the arm are 


mediate vicinity may seem all 


calls upon the 


the reasons for normally keeping the 
divisional artillery under the command 
and direction of the artillery brigade 
commander. When he delegates that 
authority to a subordinate commander, 
its potential fire power is taken away 
from the other subordinate units. 


D 


No Compulsory Service in Peace 

Universal military training does not 
mean compulsory military service in 
time of peace. The workingman who 
is earning $10.00 a day will not be 
snatched from his position and forced 
into the Army on a pittance while his 
family is left to starve. The training 
will be given in early youth, before 
the individual has taken up his life 
work or contracted business or family 
obligations. Every young man will 
know that it is coming and when. He 
will adjust his affairs to meet it. 
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THE INFANTRY TEAM 


HE TRYOUT for the Infantry 

Rifle Team was completed at Fort 

Niagara on August 2. The com- 
petition was very keen, as each man 
at the tryout was selected after a com- 
petition held at the station of his unit. 
It is obvious that it required excellent 
shooting to attain membership on the 
team. 

On August 9, the War Department 
decided that owing to the lack of funds 
for transportation, subsistence, and 
entry fees to the matches, no service 
teams would be sent to participate in 
the New Jersey State Matches at Sea 
Girt. 

As the Infantry Team last year won a 
considerable number of the matches at 
that meet, and desires to defend these 
trophies rather than to let them pass 
to other hands, the members of the 
Team volunteered to go to Sea Girt 
at their own expense. This was made 
possible by the contributions made by 
different organizations and individuals 
to the fund collected by the INFANTRY 
JournaL. The fund will be used to 
pay entrance fees and incidental ex- 
penses. 

An unfortunate accident occurred at 
Fort Niagara in which Maj. Per Ramee, 
Captain of the Infantry Team, was 
painfully injured. Due to a “hangfire,” 
which exploded after the bolt of his 
rifle had been partly opened, the bolt 
was driven back into Major Ramee’s 
cheek, inflicting an injury which neces- 
sitated his being sent to Walter Reed 
llospital for treatment. It is believed 
that no serious conditions will prevent 
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his complete recovery in time for the 
National Matches at Camp Perry. 


R. O. T. C. MATTERS 


R. O. T. C. Summer Camps.—Re- 
ports covering the operations of the 
R. O, T. C. Camps for the summer of 
1921 are now being received in the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 

These reports have not been digested 
on account of the press of urgent busi- 
ness incident to reorganization. How- 
ever, it can be definitely stated that 
the results of the summer’s work are 
highly satisfactory and that the college 
students, army officers, and enlisted men 
who attended the Camps are to be com- 
mended for the earnest spirit which 
characterized all of the activities and, 
from the first, assured the success of 
the Camps. 

That the R. O. T. C. Infantry stu- 
dents have gone a long way toward ac- 
quiring the traditional spirit of the 
“Doughboy” is evidenced by a remark 
made by a civilian who was connected 
with one of the Camps. “Those In- 
fantry students,” he said, “have a high 
spirit. They know that they have 
worked pretty hard, but they feel that 
they have been treated like Regulars,” 
and he added, “they appreciate it.” 

The six Camps conducted in the 
United States were attended by 2,900 
students. A greater attendance could 
not be permitted on account of the lack 
of sufficient funds and the same con- 
sideration made it necessary to curtail 
the duration of the Camps from the 
usual period of six weeks, to five weeks. 
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Army Officers who are not on R. O. 
T. C. duty but who were detailed from 
the General Service Schools at Fort 
Leavenworth, the Infantry School at 
Camp Benning, and from troops, to 
assist with the training of this summer’s 
R. O. T. C. Camps had an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The interest 
displayed by those officers shows that 
the R. O. T. C. Infantry units hold a 
strong appeal for Infantrymen and 
many expressions of appreciation for 
their cooperation, which helped to make 
the Camps successful, have come from 
the officers on duty with the Infantry 
units, 

R. O. T. C. Personnel.—At the 
present date there are 168 active In- 
fantry Officers on duty with Infantry 
units. Besides these there are 12 Cav- 
alry officers, 1 Coast Artillery officer, 
and 32 retired officers with Infantry 
units. A number of the Cavalry officers 
will probably be relieved in the near 
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future, to be detailed on Cavalry duty, 
and it is anticipated that the number 
of active Infantry officers will be ma- 
terially increased. 

With each increase in the number of 
instructors assigned to Infantry units, 
there has been a corresponding increase 
in the efficiency of the units due to the 
improved quality of instruction rendered 
possible by breaking the classes up into 
smaller groups and getting closer to the 
ideal of individual instruction. 


OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS 


The following is a partial list showing 
the name, rank, and last address of 
Infantry Reserve Officers, with whom 
this office has been unable to communi- 
cate. Publication of the remainder of 
this list will take place in future issues. 

Any person having knowledge of the 
present address of any of the officers 
named will conver a great favor by 
communicating the same to the Office 
of the Chief of Infantry: 


Last Address 


Salem, Alabama. 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Brown Mills, N. J. 
Gonzalet, Ariz. 
Shreveport, La. 
Roanoke, Va. 
41 Mystic Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
60 W. 128th St., New York, N. Y. 

1008 Merchants National Bank Blidg., San Fran 
1955 Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2305 Broadway, North, Seattle, Wash. 
264 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 
Glendale, Cal. 
1777 Nichol Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
3003 South Emerson Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
P. O. Box No. 6, Expo. Norfolk, Co., Va. 
1923 E. Sinto Ave., gS kane, Wash. 
2107 Lyndhurst St., Walbrook, Balto., Md. 
920 N. 8th St., Burlington, Iowa. 
516 Hill St., Sparta, Wisc. 
Winona, Minn. 

acksonville, Fla. 

235 17th St., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
2009 S. 2d St., Louisville, Ky. 

140 3rd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Bowie, Texas. 


Rank 


ist Lieut. 
ist Lieut. 
ist Lieut. 
Captain 
ist Lieut. 
ist Lieut. 
Captain 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
Major 
Captain 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
1st Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
Captain 
ist Lieut, 
ist Lieut. 
Captain 
2d Lieut. 
ist Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 


Name 


Adams, Chas. J 
Adams, i. A. 
Adams, Jos. A. 
Alexander, Geo. W. 
Ainsworth, H. M. 
Anderson, Samuel M. 
Andrews, Allen W. 
Babson, H. H. 
Bannister, Harry R. 
Barbee, William D. 
Barnes, Russell 
Barnett, Victor F. 
Bascaron, Carmelo 
Beat, John S. 


Bell, John B. 
Belling, Arthur C. 


Berg, Ahas. H. 
Bernard, Frank C. 


Bertz, Henry 
Billingsley. Tee a 
illingsley, Jesse L. 
Biner, Geo. a 
Blunk, Adlai S. 
Blyth, Lawrence J. 
Boedeker, Paul E. 
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Name Rank Last Address 

Bogan, Billie B. 2d Lieut. Tupelo, Miss. 

Bois, John B. 2d Lieut. 35 Bentley St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Bowman, Guy J. 2d Lieut. 1309 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Box, Robert S. 2d Lieut. 1650 E. Atlantic St., Springfield, Mo. 
Braden, Harvey H. 2d Lieut. Garland Ave., Texarkana, Ark. 

Brady, Wm. P. Captain Brawley, Cal. 

Breland, Blish 2d Lieut. Granite Hill, Ga. 

Brietwieser, Carl H. 2d Lieut. Box 1057, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Britt, Harry C. 2d Lieut. 4703 Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, Isaac E. 2d Lieut. Goldsboro, N. C. 

Brooks, Wm. H. 2d Lieut. Box 322, Pilot Point, Texas. 

Broughton, L. S. Ist Lieut. 150-97th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burch, S. W. lst Lieut. 185 Cooper St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Butterfield, E. A. Major 130 N. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Cabello, Manuel 2d Lieut. Flores St., Cayey, Porto Rico. 

Caffer, E. C. 2d Lieut. 619 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Caldwell, Harry R. 2d Lieut. 2957 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Callahan, Denis K. 2d Lieut. Hotel Plaza, Detroit, Mich. 

Callahan, Ernest F. ist Lieut. Towson, Md. 

Campbell, Alan D. 2d Lieut. 14 Hawthorne Pl., East Orange, N. J. 
Campbell, D. G. 2d Lieut. 12th & Grove St., Oakland, Calif. 

Carris, Vernon W. Captain 384 So. 25th St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Carrithers, V. E. 2d Lieut. 209 No. Goldthwaite St., Montgomery, Ala. 
Carter, Thos. W. 2d Lieut. Stanford University, Calif. 

Cerf, Albert A. 2d Lieut. 409 W. 129th St., New York, N. Y. 
Cherry, Jas. P. 2d Lieut. Martindale, Ky. 

Clark, Louis H. Captain 6 Croudena Pl., Albany, N. Y. 

Clarkson, Alex. ist Lieut. Burning Springs, Ky. 

Claytor, M. L. 2d Lieut. 1125 Liberty St., Beaumont, Texas. 
Cleaver, Jack 2d Lieut. Georgetown, Ohio. 
Coen, Augusto 2d Lieut. Estrella St., Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Cohn, Harvey W. Captain Athletic Officer, Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Cole, Harris, A. 2d Lieut. 525 Wall St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Colvin, Wm. S. 2d Lieut. Napa, Calif. 

Conrad, Carl H. 2d Lieut. 3420 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cooley, Andrew L. ist Lieut. 812 North Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Corey, Wm. G. ist Lieut. 2646 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
Cosgriff, Robt. J. 2d Lieut.. 2629 E. 43d St., Portland, Oregon. 
‘rawford, G. H. ist Lieut. Care Y. M. C. A., Columbia, 5. C. 

‘reek, Jos. P. 2d Lieut. 91 Cleon St., Rochester, N. Y. 

‘ronkrite, F, M. Captain 2020 E. 9th St., Cleveland. Ohio. 

‘ross, Raymond T. 2d Lieut. 123 Livingstone St., Brooxlyn, N. Y. 

“urtis, Owen A. 2d Lieut. 708 Tipton St., La Porte, Ind. 
Curtis, Wm. E. 2d Lieut. 1636 W. 7th St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Daley, Wm. Captain 1150 North West St., Lima, Ohio. 

Davilla, Ezequiel 2d Lieut. Cayey, Porto Rico. 

Davis, Paul J. Captain Athletic Director, Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Delaney, Ed. J. 2d Lieut. Rush, Ark. 
Dent, Victor H. Captain Apt. No. 6, 707 22d St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Dickinson, Chas. R. 2d Lieut. 1704 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Dovson, Arthur O. 2d Lieut. 68 mbe Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Doran, Wm. ist Lieut. 35 Grove St., New York, N. Y. 

Doty, Walter L. Captain 6012 S. Union Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
Dougherty, B. J. ist Lieut. 219 S. Brady St., Dubois, Penna. 

Drury, Bernard 2d Lieut. Gen. Del., sboro, Ky. 

Du Bord, Marshall E. Captain Santa Fe., New Mexico. 

Duncan, Robt. E. 1st Lieut. 2043 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Duvall, Louis E. Lieut. Col. 304 Market St., Shreveport, La. 

Easter, Grover 2d Lieut. R. R. 29, No. 11, Elwood, Ind. 
Eberhart, Jno. B. ist Lieut. American Red Cross, Potomac Br., Washington, D. C. 
Edwards, Leland C. 2d Lieut. 6248 Wayne Ave., Chi , Til. 

Elkins, Samuel S. 2d Lieut. 985 Whitlock Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Elliott, Harley R. Captain 1358 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Erlander, Algot Captain 54 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Farr, La Mar. F. ist Lieut. 29 Minnesota Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
Fitzgerald, J. J. 2d Lieut. 8 Bay View Ave., North Port, Long Island, N. Y._ 
Ford, Jas. P. ist Lieut. 115 E. Chester St., Long Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Name 


Forest, Lee E. 
Fountain, S. 

Fraust, Milton H. 
Frevert, Frederick E. 
Fridler, Lon Todd 
Fry, Henry T. 
Gallager, L. F. 
Garland, Edward F. 
Garvin, Albert E. 
Gates, Merritt H. 
Gilbert, Howard W. 
Glen, Hugh H. 
Goines, William C. 
Gonzalez, E. R. 
Gorman, Wm. F. 
Graham, Richard C. 
Gregerson, H. G. 


Rank 


2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
Captain 

2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
ist Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 
Captain 

2d Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS, INFANTRY 
SECTION, R. O. T. C. 


The initial step in assigning Reserve 
Corps Officers to the various units of 
the Organized Reserves to be organized 
in the Corps Areas, as provided for in 
the Military Policy outlined in the Na- 
tional Defense Act, as amended by the 
Act of June 4, 1920, is being taken by 
the War Department, in the offices of 
the Chiefs of the various arms and 
services. Before any assignments of 
Reserve Corps Officers to units are 
made, it is provided that they be clas- 
sified by the Chiefs of the arms or serv- 
ices, to show the duties for which they 
are best suited. This classification of 
the officers is based on his military 
history and statement of preferences, 
and it will form the basis upon which 
Corps Area Commanders will make as- 
signments to organizations under their 
control. 

This classification is not a perfunc- 
tory grading of the abilities or qualifi- 
cations of the officer, but is a careful 
study of all the available records in 
each case, by Regular Army Officers 
of experience, who have been detailed 
especially for this work. The study of 
each case is made as full and complete 


Last’Address 
R. R. 1, Paducah, Ky. 
ist Sgt., Inf. Sch. Detachment, Camp Benning, Ga 
Gen. Del., San Francisco, Calif. 
206 Joplin Ave., Joplin, Mo. 
1735 Welton St., Denver, Colo. 
63 West 5ist St., New York, N. Y. 
106 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
511 Bayswater Ave., Burlingame, Calif 
5819 Belmar Terrace, Phila., Pa. 
411 Cumberland St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
1123 Hassalo St., Portland, Oregon 
San Acacio, Colo. 
Stop 32, Hato Rey, Porto Rico 
644 E. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Graham, Texas. 
200 Leavenworth Ave., Syra 


as the records available will permit and 
all the factors making up the military 
history of the officer are carefully 
weighed before a decision is made. All 
officers did not perform the same duties 
during the World War, nor are all the 
functions of a Division, Corps, or Army 
similar in nature. Each different duty 
requires an officer specially qualified for 
its performance and it is the purpose 
of this classification to procure a suit 
able number with the necessary qualifi- 
cations for each special duty, to permit 
the immediate efficient functioning of 
the whole in case of mobilization. 

The larger part of the task of clas- 
sification devolves upon the Infantry, 
in which there are nearly 20,000 Re- 
serve Officers. This large number must 
be classified before all the assignments 
can be made by the Corps Area Com- 
manders. The officers of the Infantry, 
from the grade of Colonel to Ist Lieu- 
tenant, are engaged upon this work in 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry 
These officers devote their entire time 
to the classification work, which insures 
a careful review of all available data 
and an accurate and definite classifica- 
tion of the duties for which the officer 
is best qualified. 


It is obvious, for several reasons, that 
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this initial classification will not be 
final in many cases. As stated, it is 
made from all available records in the 
Adjutant General’s Office, but in a num- 
ber of cases this data is not sufficient 
to make the classification as broad as it 
is desired to make it. In some cases the 
data has permitted several degrees of 
classification, while in other cases only 
one could be made. This initial classi- 
fication will be subject to revision from 
time to time, from information procured 
by the Corps Area Commander, through 
his closer association with the Reserve 
Officers under his command. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that any omission in 
the initial classification will be remedied 
by these subsequent revisions and each 
specialty of every officer will eventually 
be added to his classification record. 

It is hoped that all Reserve Officers 
who may read this brief article will dis- 
miss any thought of being forgotten or 
neglected and will, instead, look for- 
ward to their assignment to the unit of 
which they will be members, and will 
feel that their help is needed to make 
that unit a successful organization of 
the Organized Reserves. 

General Policy and Regulation for the 
Organized Reserves —Reserve Officers 
will be glad to know that the War De- 
partment General Policy and Regula- 
tions for the Organized Reserves has 
been published in the form of Special 
Regulations No. 46. 

Owing to the great demand for this 
publication, it will not be possible to 
furnish individual copies from the 
present limited edition. However, the 
Army and Navy Register (511 Eleventh 
St., NW., Wash., D. C.) has a supply 
on hand for sale at 25 cents per copy. 
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EXTRACTS FROM INFANTRY BOARD DIGEST 
FOR JULY 


The following are extracts from the 
activities of the Infantry Board for 
the month of July, and contain brief 
statements of subjects under investiga- 
tion or test by the Board, which are 
considered of pertinent interest to 
the Infantry. Written communications 
from the Service which contain sugges- 
tions for the Infantry Board are in- 
vited, and should be addressed to the 
Chief of Infantry. 

Company Distinguishing Flag.—The 
Infantry Board has completed its 
investigation and study of the company 
distinguishing flag. The efforts of the 
Board were to determine the dimen- 
sions, size, color, etc., of a flag for the 
purpose of distinguishing the various 
Infantry Headquarters from the Infan- 
try Company to the Infantry Brigade, 
inclusive. In the course of its discus- 
sions, the Board reached the conclusion 
that long-distance flag signalling would 
be seldom used in the future; however, 
this is largely dependent on the perfec- 
tion of the radio system. 

Experimental Flashlights—As a re- 
sult of exhaustive tests carried out by 
the Department of Experiment, under 
the supervision of the Infantry Board, 
an experimental flashlight has been 
recommended for adoption for Infantry 
use. The type of flashlight recom- 
mended for adoption was made up in 
the Signal Corps laboratory and for- 
warded to the Board for this test. 

Long and Short Bayonets—The In- 
fantry Board has caused tests to be 
conducted by the Department of Ex- 
periment to determine the comparative 
value of the long and short bayonet. 
Psychological and all other phases of 
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bayonet training and combat were con- 
sidered in the investigation. The bayo- 
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Raincoats and Ponchos.—The test of 
raincoats and ponchos has been tem- 


net will be tested, with a view of finally 
determining whether or not it should 
be substituted for the present type of 
bayonet. 

Thompson Sub-Machine Gun.—The 
program of test of the Thompson Sub- 
Machine Gun has been submitted to the 
Infantry Board and approved. The test 
of this weapon will be initiated shortly. 


porarily delayed by the discharge of a 
number of soldiers to whom the gar- 
ments had been issued for test. It has 
been necessary to reissue the garments. 
In connection with this test, the type of 
coat known as the trench coat, used 
by many officers of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in the World War, 
is being considered. 


D 


A New Protective Device for 
Elevator 


Among the innovations in the new 
Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue and 
Fifty-first Street, New York, are the 
micro-self-leveling type of elevators, 
the first to be installed in New York. 


When the operator throws the stop- 
ping lever before the car floor is at the 
floor level, or after it has passed the 
floor level, a small magnet actuates 
a cam which sets another hoisting ma- 


chine in This machine 
being small, moves the elevator very 
slowly, and the up-and-down position 
of the cam determines the direction. 
When the floor of the car is exactly 
at the floor level, the magnet leaves the 


cam and the car stops. 


operation. 


Then, and not 
until then, the doors may be opened. 
Passengers are thus protected by a 
double safety device, one which does 
away with all danger of stumbling or 
tripping when entering and leaving the 
car, and which also makes it impossi- 
ble to open or close the doors of the 
elevator shaft until the car is in the 
“safe” position. 











Varied Grou'nd 


Election of Officers 

On page 361 of this issue of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL will be found a blank 
ballot on which the officers of the In- 
fantry Association may be voted for. 

The officers to be voted for are as 
follows: 

President, Vice-President, and seven 
(7) members of the Executive Council. 

The secretary of the association will 
be selected from among the officers 
elected to the Executive Council. 

The officers elected will hold office 
for two years, ie., from Jaunary 1, 
1922, to December 31, 1923. 

The ballot will be run in the Septem- 
ber, October, and November numbers 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

All votes must be in the hands of 
the secretary by 12 o’clock midnight of 
November 30, 1921, in order to have 
them counted in the election. 

The list of nominations accompany- 
ing the ballot was made by the branch 
associations, and is published for the 
convenience of the members of the as- 
sociation. Members are not confined 
to the list. They may vote for any 
member of the association. In order 
to facilitate the transaction of associa- 
tion business it is desirable to have at 
least a majority of the Executive Coun- 
cil stationed in Washington. 

It is especially desired to have a 
large vote of the association this year. 
Fill in 
the ballot, and forward it to the secre- 
tary. Do it now. Don’t wait until to- 
morrow. 


Turn to page 361. Tear it out. 


* * * 


A soldier from Camp Travis visiting 
Austin claims he heard the following 
conversations at a garage. 


If it’s a Cadillac the drwer says, 
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“How far és tt to San Antonio?” 

“Eighty miles,” és the reply. 

“Gimme ten gallons of gas and a 
half gallon of oil,” says the driver. 

Then comes the Buick and the driver 
says: “How far ts it to San Antonio?” 
“Eighty miles.” “Gimme five gallons 
of gas and a quart of oil,” and he drives 
on. 

Along comes a flivver and the driver 
uncranks himself, gets out and stretches, 
and asks: “How far és tt to San An- 
tonio?” 

“Oh, about eighty miles.” 

“Is that all? Gimme a quart of wate: 
and a bottle of 3 im 1, and hold this son- 
of-a-gun until I get in.” 

* * * 


An Appeal to Parents 

Maj. P. G. Wrightson, who is on duty 
as P. M. S. and T. at the Michigan 
Agricultural College at East Lansing, 
has adopted a novel plan, designed to 
keep up the strength of the junior and 
senior classes at his school. 

He has addressed a well-worded ap- 
peal to the parents of each student who 
is eligible for the course. It will be 
interesting to note the results obtained. 
It is certainly well worth the effort, and 
has great possibilities. 

The text, in part, of Major Wright- 
son’s letter follows: 

During the past two years the three 
officers who are detailed at this institu- 
tion to teach your son the rudiments of 
military science have been endeavoring 
to interest him sufficiently in the work 
of preparedness to the end that he will 
sign the Federal contract to take two 
years more during his junior and senior 
years in college. We need not reiterate 
the most striking arguments in favor 
of further training—that in case of war 
he will be inevitably drawn into it— 
that the better his training, the more 
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efficient the army, the shorter the war, 
and the better his chance of returning 
to you. 

We, who have seen long service un- 
der every clime and under every condi- 
tion from the poisoned spears of the 
savage Moro to the poison gas of the 
German, do not want war. Far from 
it. But we do believe that the best pre- 
ventive of war lies in clean living, high 
ideals of fair play toward all nations 
big and little and then a well trained 
America, officered and led by college 
graduates who should be the leaders in 
war as well as in the pursuits of peace. 

Your son is eligible for the high honor 
of election to the advanced course of 
training. In order that you may see 
clearly that it is not entirely sacrifice 
which we ask of you, we arrange the 
give and take of the work. 


THE GIVE SIDE 


To the College: 

1. Five hours per week in the class 
room or drill. 

2. Two or three hours per week in 
preparation study the same as for other 
classes. 

To His Country: 

1. One summer camp of six weeks’ 
duration, beginning at the close of his 
junior year and closing the end of July 
in time for him to get back to the farm 
or factory for August and September 
work. 


THE RECEIVE SIDE 


From the College: 

1. A total of 18 credits and possible 
54 points toward graduation. 

From His Country: 

1. A cash bonus or subsidy of 40 
cents per day, payable quarterly, or a 
total of about $240. 

2. A cash payment of $1 per day 
while in camp in addition to 1. 

3. Board while in camp, worth about 
$20 more. 

4. Railroad fare to and from camp 
and berth free. Also the cost of meals 
en route up to $3 a day. 

5. Free uniforms during the two 


years without any deposit, worth a sav- 
ing on clothing of about $75 more. 

6. The opportunity to accept a com- 
mission in the Reserve Corps on his 
graduation day. 

For Himself: 

1. A great gain in leadership, the 
most valuable and important phase of 
modern life. 

2. A general educational gain in the 
true knowledge of his country’s his- 
tory, not obtainable elsewhere. 

A number of excuses are offered as 
to why some do not sign, the chief one 
being “needed on the farm.” If that 
is true in your case, will you not be 
willing to make a sacrifice for one sum- 
mer and urge him to sign? You re- 
member when German submarines were 
sinking our merchant ships and drown 
ing men, women, and children? Had 
we then had, as we did in 1918, four 
million armed and trained men, do you 
think our protests would have gone un- 
heeded? And is it not better to spare 
your lad for six weeks next summer 
than permanently ? 

We ask and urge upon you the im- 
portance of having your son sign the 
contract when he returns to schowl and 
take the elective work during his final 
two years. 

A trained fire department is good in- 
surance, and the members do not start 
fires in order to increase their pay. 

A police force is essential if you are 
to rest in security day or night. Yet 
the police do not train thieves to secure 
promotion. 

Ministers would be out of work if 
there were neither sin nor sinners. Yet 
they would bitterly resent a charge that 
they secretly encourage sin in order to 
gain new parishes, better churches o1 
higher salaries. 

Yet all these things are imputed, 
falsely, to the Army and Navy. We 
do not care for promotion, salary or po- 
sition. We know that our country is 
in danger and we know that where greed 
and selfishness strike, only 
trained forces can resist. 

Won’t you help? 


armed, 
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Fourth of July Dinner 

The American Soldier celebrates our 
national birthday wherever he may be. 

This year Company C, 14th Infantry, 
honored the occasion with an elaborate 
dinner. 
typical soldier spread such as, in the 
olden days, the Colonel and his lady 
strolled over to the barracks to see and 
the and 


From soup to nuts it was a 


congratulate mess sergeant 


cooks on their culinary accomplish- 
ments. 

Company C is stationed at Fort Davis 
in the Canal Zone and is commanded 
by Captain John D. Joanidy, 14th In- 
fantry. 

A copy of the attractive folder con- 
taining a menu of the dinner, a roster 
showing the names and rank of the 
members of the company, as well as a 
photograph of the company, has come 
into our hands. 

The bill of fare which shows how 
well our soldiers live down on the 
equator is given below: 

SOUP 
Oyster crackers 
MEATS 
Roast turkey Oyster dressing 
Giblet gravy Cranberry sauce 
VEGETABLES 
Mashed potatoes 
Sweet corn 

RELISHES 

Celery 

SALADS 


Oyster soup 


Green peas 


Lettuce salad Green onions 
Queen olives Lobster salad 
Assorted pickles 
DESSERT 
Chocolate layer cake, Coconut layer 
cake, Green apple pie, French rolls 
Apples Oranges Bananas 
Cigarettes 

Cheese 
Assorted nuts 
* * * 


Sutter Lemonade 


Two Tommies turned punsters went 


into a restaurant over on the eastern 
front and said to the waiter, “We want 
Turkey with Greece.” 

The waiter replied, “Sorry, sirs, but 
we can’t Servia.” 

“Well, then, get the Bosphorus.” 

The boss came in and heard their 
order and then said, “I don’t want to 
Russia, but you can’t Roumania.” So 
the two Tommies went away Hungary. 

Commerce and Finance. 


je he 
What the World Owes Us 


The world’s debt to the United States 
is reported to be estimated by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon as follows: 

Approximately $10,000,000,000 ad- 
vanced as war loans; this is due to the 
United States, chiefly advanced as war 
loans. 

Three billion dollars due to the Gov- 
ernment for surplus war materials sold 
abroad. 

Three billion dollars due to American 
exporters and manufacturers for goods 
delivered abroad. 

Two billion dollars due to American 
investigators in bonds for foreign gov- 
ernments and in stock of foreign cor- 
porations. 


This amount is increasing daily, it is 


said, at the rate of about $10,000,000 


in interest. Prompt payment of in- 
terest would give the United States 
Government and citizens approximately 
$1,000,000,000 a year, or an amount 
equal to one-quarter of the total esti- 
mated expenditures of the Government 
for three years. 

Approximately one-third of the entire 
gold supply of the world is in the United 
States, according to the latest report 
of the Treasury. Gold within the 
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boundaries of the United States is said 
to total $3,001,000,000. 


* * * 


A red-headed boy appiied for a job 
in a butcher-shop. “How much will you 
give me?” 

“Three dollars a week; but what can 
you do to make yourself useful around 
a butcher-shop?” 

“Anything.” 

“Well, be specific. 
chicken?” 

“Not on three dollars a week,” said 
the boy.—O. F. R. Bulletin. 


Can you dress a 


* * * 


Anglo-American Relations 


Maj. Ian Hay Beith, author of the 
famous war book “Over the Top,” 
has been lecturing before British au- 
diences on his tour experiences in 


America. The London Times sums up 
his treatment of the question of Anglo- 
American relations as foliows: 


The three barriers to an absolute 
understanding of one another are (1) 


garbled history, (2) the Atlantic 
Ocean, (3) the fact that we possess 
a common language. Instead of a 
common language being a common 
bond, it is a common handicap, a com- 
mon danger, and a common nuisance. 
It is far easier to start trouble with 
someone whose language one under- 
stands than with someone whose lan- 
guage one does not know. The dif- 
ficulty of garbled history is now being 
partially overcome, for the school his- 
tory books are being revised and the 
false impressions being removed from 
child minds. English people do not 
understand American town life—the 
equal of our provincial life. New 
York is merely an excrescence, for 
two-thirds of American population 
live in small towns. The outstanding 
features of American social life today 


are newly married couples and Ford 
cars. 

The danger in America is the great 
mistake of gathering up all the pecu- 
liarties of a nation into a single indi- 
vidual. The typical Englishman 
(through American spectacles) is a 
rather drooping man, with a heavy 
moustache, dropped aitches, and a 
monocle in the right eye. The Amer- 
ican is a born “booster,” but the Eng- 
lishman is a born “knocker,” who likes 
to surround himself with a sense of 
self-depreciation. The [Englishman 
habitually ridicules his own country, 
its institutions, and customs; refers 
disparagingly to his own relations; 
and thinks that the Empire is going 
to the dogs. England treats America 
with the patronizing air of old gentle- 
man; and America responds with the 
degenerate air of a small boy. But in 
fundamental things we are one, and in- 
dividually we believe in liberty and 
justice. We hate tyranny, oppression, 
and ill-treatment, and love things that 
are clean, healthy, and of good report. 
Americans and Englishmen alike are 
idealists and sentimentalists. 

* * * 

“Preparedness means War,” cries the 
pacifist. It does indeed. It means war— 
continuous war—on sgnorance, poverty 
and disease. It means unrelenting war 
on disorder, anarchy and crime, It 
means war—victorious war—on every 
evil influence that threatens the free m- 
stitutions of America and the flag that 


we hold sacred. 
om * - 


False Teaching 
The Editor: 

Candor compels the confession that 
there exists a wide-spread, deep-rooted, 
if not hostility towards, at least indif- 
ference to, the plans for a system of 
Universal Military Training. 

The seat of a disease must be reached 
in order to effect a cure. 
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From whence comes this carelessness 
towards all plans of national defense? 
Has it any logical foundation? Can it 
be reached? Can it be eradicated? An 
interchange of thought on this subject 
may accomplish something. 

The sentiments entertained by most 
of the opponents to Universal Military 
Training seem to be a stubborn con- 
viction that we, as a nation, are able 
to lick, off hand, all the other nations 
of the earth, as the old saying goes, 
“without half-trying.” Nine-tenths of 
all opposition to Military Training may 
be traced to the buncombe, humbug, 
crass distortion of facts, truths half- 
told, and events shaded to bring out 
only the sunny side, all unpleasant fea- 
tures being discreetly concealed, that we 
read in the school histories. Instilling 
patriotism is one thing, but teaching 
the youth of the land that we are able 
to defeat an enemy’s trained battalions 
by “springing to arms” over night, is 
another and quite a different thing. 

The undersigned remembers that in 
the school history he studied when a 
youngster, great strees was laid on Bun- 
er Hill, but nothing was said about 
the disastrous termination of the Cana- 
dian invasion; we were taught to glory 
in the crossing of the Delaware and 
capture of Trenton, but no mention was 
made of the Battle of Long Island; we 
sympathized with the suffering troops 
encamped at Valley Forge, but we were 
not taught how their hardships could 
have been alleviated by a competent Or- 
ganization of Supply. 

We reached the pages devoted to the 
War of 1812. We cheered over our 
Naval Victories, under the impression 
the War was entirely confined to the 
Sea, remaining in blissful ignorance of 
the miserable fiasco on the Niagara 
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frontier, and, worst, most direful of 
all, the capture and burning of the cap- 
ital at Washington. 

Why gloss over disagreeable facts in 
the teaching of history? Why educate 
our young men to the mistaken idea 
that, without military training, we are 
still impregnable ? 

We have been fortunate in our wars, 
and it is the earnest aspiration of the 
writer that we may continue to be so. 
Destiny has seemed to smile upon us, 
but it is as well at times to remember 
Napoleon’s famous dictum that Provi- 
dence is generally on the side of the 
strongest battalions. The match be- 
tween Carpentier and Dempsey proved 
that. And neither of them stepped into 
the ring without arduous training. No 
base ball club opens the season without 
a long course of hard, gruelling training. 
And shall we some day, perhaps, fight 
for the continued life of this nation, un- 
prepared and untrained ? 


James W. Burrowes, 
Captain, Infantry R. C. 


* * * 


The discipline which insures concerted 
action in warfare, man’s most difficult 
and dangerous occupation, will produce 
equally good results when applied to 
industry. With universal training every 
man will acquire more or less of the 
spirit of discipline in his early youth, 
and the standard aimed at will be uni- 
form. 

¢u8- 2s 


The Colorado National Guard and 
the Pueblo Fleod 
The Editor: 

At 2.00 a. m., June 4, 1921, The 
Adjutant General of Colorado was in- 
formed by telegram that the City of 
Pueblo was inundated by a flood in the 
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Arkansas and Fountain rivers, which 
unite at that place. Orders were issued 
so promptly that by 5.30 p. m., June 5, 
thirteen (13) organizations, including 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, Infantry, How- 
itzer, and Tank companies had reached 
Pueblo for duty. 

Direct rail transportation to Pueblo 
had been paralyzed by the incessant 
rains so that great difficulties were met 
in reaching the city. The troops from 
Denver, after detraining at Colorado 
Springs, could go to Pueblo only by au- 
tomobiles and had to repair roads and 
bridges along the way. Company “G” 
and the Howitzer Company going from 
their home stations by automobiles and 
finding between Canon City and Pueblo 
a large bridge entirely washed away, 
were compelled to cross the river singly 
by a cable stretched from bank to bank. 

In view of the obstacles the work of 
the various organizations in reaching 
Pueblo was remarkable. Their orders 
were to “Get There” by any means 
possible. The Adjutant General ar- 
rived at 11.00 a. m., June 5, and took 
charge of all arrangements and opera- 
tions. 


Consolidated messes were running at 


all times. The arrangements for these 
were very satisfactory, but the many 
various duties made it necessary to be 
ready to serve meals at any time. 

A billeting officer was appointed and 
incoming troops were temporarily quar- 
tered at the Y. M. C. A., the Central 
High School and the Centennial High 
School, but on June 8 all were under 
canvas in camps established both on the 
North and South sides of the city. 

Sanitary conditions among the troops 
were excellent; there were no contag- 
ious disease and only a few minor in- 


juries due to accident. Prophylactic sta- 
tions were established and triple typhoid 
inoculations and small pox vaccinations 
were administered. 

Temporary administrative headquar- 
ters were established immediately at the 
Congress Hotel, but in the morning of 
June 6 permanent headquarters were 
established in the building of the Scott 
School of Music. 

Two camps for refuges, accommodat- 
ing 2,500 people, were set up and sur- 
rounded by barbed wire. The tents 
were pitched and all arrangements con- 
trolled by the troops. Except in the 
refugee and military camps, guard duty 
was under direction of the 
Marshal. The city was divided in five 
(5) sections under guard officers subor- 
dinate to and cooperating with the Pro- 
vost Marshal. In this duty valuable 
assistance was given by volunteers from 
the American Legion. 


Provost 


Sentries, sta- 
tionary and roving patrols, mounted 
and dismounted, were used day ard 
night, to direct traffic and keep order. 

The task of cleaning up the city, 
opening streets, alleys, storm sewers, 
water system, sewer system, and such 
other work as was immediately neces- 
sary was efficiently performed. Seven 
Army tanks, equipment of the National 
Guard, were used to remove the wreck- 
age and overturned that 
covered the streets. 

A fine spirit of cooperation was main 
tained with the civil authorities. 

A flat wage of 43 cents per hour was 
established for labor and those who 
refused were compelled to work under 
guard. There was little or no difficulty 
and few, if any, were worked under 
guard. 

All of the troops were new men 


buildings 
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With the exception of four (4) units, 
none had been federally recognized. 
Some had been in service only a short 
time. Some arrived at Pueblo without 
equipment and in civilian clothes but 
were clothed and equipped there. Their 
work and behavior were of the best 
character and won high praise from all 
quarters. In spite of severe hardships 
and long tours of duty, their morale 
was excellent. This was doubtless due 
to the fact that the personnel has been 
recruited from the best types and in- 
cludes many ex-service men. 

All were paid before leaving for 
home. 

This tour of duty amid the ruins of 
Pueblo, though of the most painful na- 
ture, was of great value in its practical 
training, and it is also believed will be 
of material assistance in future recruit- 
ment. 

Moving pictures of the troops, show- 
ing many interesting features of their 
work and also their review by the Gov- 
ernor were taken by special arrange- 
ment and will be used for purposes of 
recruiting. 

The operations incident to the Pueblo 
flood give a record highly honorable to 
all engaged and the Adjutant General 
and his Staff handled the difficult situa- 
tion with marked zeal and ability. 

In addition to the State Staff Corps, 
the several headquarters and attached 
officers, the following organizations 
were on duty at Pueblo: 


Sq.Hq.Det.Cav. Denver 3 off., 24 enl. men 
Tr. A. Cav. Monte Vista 3 off., 47 enl. men 
Tr. B, Cav. Denver 3 off., 33 enl. men 
Tr. C, Cav. Pueblo 3 off., 55 enl. men 
San. Det. Denver 2 off., 4enl. men 
How. Co. Inf. Canon City 2 off., 49 enl. men 
Co. F, Inf. Boulder 3 off., 53 enl. men 
Co. G, Inf. Manzanola 3 off., 66 enl. men 
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Co. K, Inf. Brighton 3 off., 54 enl. men 
Co. L, Inf. Brush 3 off., 55 enl. men 
Co. M, Inf. Fort Morgan 3 off., 47 enl. men 
TankCo.(Inf.) Denver 5 off., 48 enl. men 
Battery A,F.A. Pueblo 4 off., 44 enl. men 
J. C. Gresnam, 
Col. U. S. Army, Retered. 
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Democracy will not stand solely on 


its own merits. Unless the cstizens 
realize their obligations to the State, 
and are prepared to defend st m case 
of need, tt must perish. Democracy 
lives not in the halls of state, but m the 
hearts of its patrsotic citizens. 

on a 


Pack and Rifle-Boot Adjustment on 
Vehicles 
The Edstor: 
There is 
randum, 


inclosed herewith memo- 
accompanied by  photo- 
graphs,’ on “Pack and Rifle-Boot ad- 
justment for vehicles for a wagon 
train.” 

I am submitting this memorandum 
for what it may be worth and with 
the thought that if it is fortunate 
enough to meet with your approval, 
it may enable others to adopt the 
system. 

1 have tried the system out on my 
wagon train for some time and it has 
proven successful in every respect. | 
first thought of it, and adopted it, as 
a means of saving the pack and rifle 
from abuse and at the same time hav- 
ing a uniform system which would be 
quick and simple to adjust. 

The pack and rifle-boot can be 
placed on the vehicle in a few seconds. 
The rifle is within easy reach of the 
driver. The mess kit can be removed 
from the haversack without disturbing 
the pack. 





‘See Pictorial Section. 








The packs for all types of vehicles 
are first rolled into the “short roll.” 
The helmets are adjusted by tighten- 
ing up the chin straps and slipping 
same under the haversack before the 
meat can, etc., are placed therein. The 
shoulder straps are adjusted accord- 
ing to the type of vehicle on which 
they are to be placed. The shoulder 
strap adjustment on the Water-Cart, 
Ration-Cart, and Combat Wagon is 
identically the same—the straps serv- 
ing only to strengthen and make the 
pack more compact. The rings, to 
which the rifle-boots are fasten are se- 
cured by doubling a % inch strap and 
tacking the free ends together to the 
seat, the ring being placed in the loop 
thus formed. 


RATION AND BAGGAGE WAGON 


On this type of vehicle the “pack 
strap” (marked A) is 1% x 35 inches. 
The pack is shown in Figure 1, turned 
half to the right in order that the 
shoulder strap adjustment may be seen. 
The shoulder straps are lengthened 
considerably for this purpose. When 
the pack is adjusted properly it will 
support itself in position fairly well 
without the aid of the “pack strap.” 

The rifle book is shown in position 
(Figure 1). The rings (marked B) 
may be of any size large enough for 
the snap to fasten in. On this train 
they are about one inch in diameter. 
The front ring only is shown. The 
rear ring is fastened to the rear of the 
seat in the same manner. Figure 2 
shows the pack and rifle-boot in po- 
sition properly adjusted. 


ROLLING KITCHEN 


On this type of vehicle the “pack 
strap” (marked C,) Figure 3, is 1% 
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x 36 inches. The pack is shown turned 
half to the right in order that the 
shoulder strap adjustment may be 
seen. The shoulder straps are length- 
ened considerably for the purpose. 
When the pack is adjusted properly 
the shoulder strap is tightened us so 
as to hold the pack securely to the seat 
guard. 

Figure 4 shows the pack and rifle- 
boot in position and properly adjusted. 


COMBAT WAGON 

The ‘pack strap” (marked D), Fig- 
ure 5, is 1% x 33 inches. The pack is 
shown turned half to the left in order 
that the shoulder strap adjustment 
may be seen. The shoulder straps aid 
only in strengthening and making the 
pack more compact. The “pack strap” 
alone holds the pack in position. The 
¥Y% inch strap holding the rifle-boot 
strap ring can be seen to the right of 
the pack (marked X), Figure 5. 

Figure 6 shows the pack and rifle- 
boot properly adjusted and in position. 


WATER CART-—RATION CART 


The “Pack-Strap” on these carts 
are 14% x 33 inches (Figures 7 and 8). 
The rifle-boots and packs are adjusted 
identically the same as on the Combat 
Wagon. The shoulder straps aid only 
in strengthening and making the pack 
more compact. Figure 7 shows the 
pack and rifle-boot adjusted properly 
and in position on the Ration Cart. 
Figure 8 shows the proper position for 
the pack and boot on the Water Cart. 

Harry J. Coiiins, 
Captain 3rd Infantry. 


x* * * 


Senator Harding says: “I believe in 
a small Army, but the best in the world, 
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with a mindfulness for preparedness 
which will avoid the unutterable cost of 
our previous neglect.”—Extract from 
Senator Harding's acceptance of the 
Presidential nomination. 


* + ~ 


Dangers From Tattooing 

Major General Morton, commanding 
the Hawaiian Department, in a circular, 
officers and 


enlisted men to the serious infections 


calls the attention of all 
among enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy that have recently followed tatoo- 
ing done on Oahu. The danger of poi- 
soning from tattooing, unless extraor- 


dinary precautions are taken and unless 
the tattooer is trained in 
methods of disinfection, General Mor- 
ton points out, is exactly the same dan- 
ger there would be if the tattooers did 


the proper 


surgical operations. The infections 
(“poisonings”) that may follow tattoo- 
ing are not only the infections localized 
around the part of the body tattooed, 
but they are also the much more dan- 
gerous general infections (“bleod poi- 
soning”) that may result in months of 
suffering, loss of parts of the body, or 
even death. Hereafter disability result- 
ing from tattooing will be considered as 
due to the patient’s neglect of avoiding 
unnecessary danger and as “not in line 


of duty.” 


* * * 


“Well,” reported the new salesman, 
swinging jauntily into the home office, 
“got two orders from Hardnut & Co., 
today.” 

“Fine, fine!” exclaimed the sales 
manager enthusiastically, 

“Yup. One to get out and the other 


to stay out.” 


Citadel R. O. T. C. Wins 
The President, The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 
My dear sir: 

1. It gives me great pleasure to for- 
ward to you by registered mail, an 
engraved gold band which is intended 
to be placed on the staff of the National 
color of the Infantry Unit of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps at your 
mstitution. 





2. This prize was awarded to the unit 
of the Advanced Course of the R. O. T 
C. which ranked first in a competition 
based on military work, athletics de- 
partment, in fact on everything the 
members of the unit did individually 
and collectively while at this camp. 

3. There were twenty-five institutions 
the Advanced 
have reason 


represented here in 


Course, and you to be 
proud of the showing made by your 
students. 

Please accept for yourself, your Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics, 
and your college, my heartiest congra- 
tulations. 

Very sincerely yours, 

D. W. RytHer, 
Colonel, Infantry, D. O. L., 
Commanding R. O. T. C. 
Camp Knox, Ky. 


* * * 


The motorist was at the side of the 
road engaged in the hot, dirty, and irri- 
tating job of changing a tire. A second 
motorist stopped his car alongside. 

“Having trouble with your tires 
blowing out?” inquired the second 
driver cheerfully. 

“Hell! No! That's the second best 
thing they do,” replied the motorist. 
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The School of the Officer 
The Editor: 

When Major Lentz exploited a clever 
conception of a phrase of the Drill Reg- 
ulations into a readable article under 
the title, “Who is going to Soldier when 
Everyone is going to School ?” and made 
a special plea for “The School of the 
Soldier,” he attracted wide attention and 
received generous approval from people 
insufficiently informed. Yet he fell far 
short of his main intention. Actually, 
instead of succeeding in making any real 
constructive criticism of the approved 
system of educating officers, he merely 
demonstrated how little the real purpose 
of the Army schools for officers is un- 
derstood throughout the service. He 
said that the Infantry School made 
young and inexperienced officers think 
themselves “specialists” and so gave 
them exaggerated notions of their own 
ability—or something of the sort. As 
a matter of fact, though, Major Lentz 
was not alone in his error, and I only 
mention his name because it is his arti- 
cle that has brought into prominence 
a mistaken idea. The error is common. 
I find in the issue of The Army and 
Navy Journal, which has just come to 
me through the mails, that at two at 
least of the R. O. T. C. Infantry Camps 
the same mistaken opinion seems to be 
held : 

“A corps of specialists, eighteen in 
number, arrived recently from The In- 
fantry School.” 

“Recent additions to the personnel of 
instructors are a number of specialists 
from Camp Benning.” 

These people make the same assump- 
tion as Major Lentz, and probably 
many more do the same. But the as- 
sumpticn should be immediately con- 


tradicted because it is not founded on 
fact. 

The Infantry School does not—<does 
not even try to—develop “specialists.” 
The course is planned as a well-balanced 
general survey, and there is not enough 
time devoted to any particular subject 
by any particular student to warrant 
the use of the word “specialist.” Some 
of the officers who went to these camps 
from Benning may have been specialists. 
I would not too hastily impugn the vera 
city of the correspondents of The Army 
and Navy Journal. Some may have 
been—I think some were—Benmting in- 
structors detailed summer duty. 
Some may have had work at the various 
war-time specialist schools. 
became “specialists” by 
course at Benning. 


for 


But none 
the 
They couldn’t. The 
course was never so intended nor de- 
vised. There was only two weeks de- 
voted to Machine Guns. There was, 
if I remember correctly, only one week 
devoted to Bayonets and Grenades com- 
bined. There only a four-day 
allotment for the Automatic Rifle. In 
addition to this, we all studied Company 
Administration, Military Law, Hygiene, 
Historical Research, Psychology, Meth- 
ods of Training, Infantry Drill, Ath- 


taking 


was 


letics, Mess Management, Hippology, 
Equitation, 


Equipment, Means of 
Transportation, the Light Mortar, the 
One Pounder, Sketching, Field Fortifi- 
cation, Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship, 
Musketry, Tactics. Principally 
Tactics, it seemed to us; and what 
young officers would be, or wish to be, 
considered, a “specialist” in tactics? It 
was a well balanced program, designed, 
not to develop “specialists,” but to turn 
out well-rounded officers. 

I repeat that there was not enough 
time in any one subject to develop a 


and 
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Instructor after instructor 
would warn us that, in an equitable and 
reasonable general course like that 
which we took, he could barely skim 


“specialist.” 


his subject and give us the fundamen 
tals in accordance with the approved 
doctrine of The Infantry School, leav- 
ing the rest to further study and to 
practical The 
School, and it does not seem unreason- 


experience. Infantry 
able to imagine that this is the institu- 
tion to which Major Lentz refers since 
he cites in his argument chiefly the 
dangers to young officers, is not in any 
sense of the word a specialist school. 
To conceive it as such is to confuse it 
with the many training courses estab- 
lished during the war for war condi- 
tions only, and to betray an ignorance 
of what is actually being done at Camp 
Benning. It is a school for officers. 
It is necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of the present War Department 
program of education. Only by a 
proper use of such schools and a proper 
appreciation of their real mission can we 
arrive at efficiency and thoroughness in 
the profession of arms. To compare it 
to “the school of the soldier” as Major 
Lentz does so neatly and sophistically 
is inappropriate and undesirable. To 
say that it is of less value to young 
officers than inspecting the guard after 
midnight, checking property, and mak- 
ing out reports and returns accomplishes 
nothing more than to provoke just in- 
dignation or even ridicule. 
ELBRIDGE COLBY, 
Captain of Infantry. 

[Note—The above was written by 
Captain Colby from the viewpoint of 
the student officer at the Infantry 
School—from the viewpoint of one who 
has just been through the mill. Cap- 
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iain Colby, who graduated No. 1 of the 
basic class, in June, has been detailed 
to remaim at the Infantry School as 
au imstructor for the coming year.— 
i:ditor. | 


* ca * 
The Infantry Team 
The Infantry team tryout at Fort 
Niagara, New York, which has just 
been completed was one of the most 
that the Infantry 


’ 


successful “shoots’ 


has ever conducted. 








——oe 


CAPTAIN JOHN H. KNUEBEL 
First in tryout for Infantry Team—Total Score 3521 


The successful members of the team 
are shown in the full page picture in 
our pictorial section. They are, read- 
ing from left to right in each row: 

First row, seated: Shank, George T.., 
Capt. 18th Inf. (17); Stephens, S. W.., 
Capt. 52nd Inf. (20) ; *Easley, Claudius 
M., Capt. 37th Inf. (5); *Spooner, 
Lloyd S., Capt. 47th Inf. (2) ; *Knuc- 
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bel, John H., Capt. Inf. (1); *Miller, 
Raymond C., Capt. 56th Inf. (11); 
*Doane, Irvin E., Capt. 36th Inf. (16) ; 
Richmond, N. W., Capt. 22nd Inf. (9). 

Second row, standing: Ross, Frank S. 
S., Ist Lt. 19th Inf. (23); *Brown, 
Clifton M., Capt. Inf. (4); Moller- 
strom, Peter F., Ist Set. Co. “E” 41st 
Inf. (15); Smith, Guy H., Master Sgt. 











CAPTAIN LLOYD S. SPOONER 

Sscond in tryout for Infantry Team—Total Score 3514 
Service Co. 38th Inf. (8); Griswold, 
Harland C., Ist Lt. Inf. (14) ; *Chyno- 
weth, Bradford G., Maj. Inf. (Tanks) 
(18); Hall, Roy F., Capt. 59th Inf. 
(24); Hinds, S. R., Ist Lt. 53rd Inf. 
(19). 

Third row, standing: Lay, Walter 
F., Ist Sgt. Co. “F” 19th Inf. (21); 
Velenage, John, Ist Sgt. Hq. Co. 13th 
Inf. (7); *Smith, Stanley, Sgt. Co. “I” 





*Indicates shooting member of a former team. 


52nd Inf. (3); Fenton, Dennis, Ist Sgt. 
Co. “D” 35th Inf. (12) ; *Dyer, Orville 
L.., Staff Sgt. Serv. Co. 60th Inf. (22) ; 
*Vereer, Thomas E., Ist Sgt. Co. “E” 
35th Inf. (6); *Platt, Frank, Sgt. Co. 
“H” 7th Inf. (13); Broderick, Merl 
L., Capt. Inf. (10). 

The team will continue to practice 
at Fort Niagara until the early part 
of September when it will go to Camp 
Perry for the National Shoot. 

The funds so generously contributed 
to the Infantry Team fund by the mem- 
bers of the Infantry Association has 
been of great assistance to the team 
already and will continue to be of as- 
sistance until the summer shooting is 
over. It has made the team manage- 
ment financially independent and has 
supplied many necessities that would 
10t have been furnished otherwise. 

* * * 
The New Tables of Organization 

The Army tables of organization 
1920-21 


strength of 


based on an _ enlisted 


280,000 
They are to remain the basic tables of 


are 
enlisted men. 
organization. 

When the reduced the 
strength of the Army to 150,000 men, 
exclusive of the Philippine Scouts, it 


Congress 


became necessary to reduce the number 
of units in the Army and to even re 
duce the number of men in some of the 
units retained. 

In accordance with the policy of 
the War Department as announced in 
the memorandum of the Secretary of 
War to the Chief of Staff, the Infantry 
has been reduced to: The office of the 
Chief of Infantry; one war strength 


regiment (the 29th Infantry at the 


Note.—Numbers opposite names indicates place on final bulletin of try-out 
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Infantry school); thirty-six peace 
including four 
composed of Philippine Scouts; nine 
training center regiments of special 
organization; the Infantry school de- 
tachments; the Tank units; and Di- 
vision and Brigade Headquarters units. 

The the 
Secretary’s which 


strength regiments 


particular paragraph of 
memorandum on 
this reorganization is based reads as 
follows: 

“As the Regular Army now contains 
more regiments and other units than 
can be maintained at effective strength 
with the authorized enlisted personnel, 
suitable 
number of units at an enlisted strength 


you are directed to retain a 


effective for immediate military 
service and to place the units thus 
rendered surplus “out of commission” 
until such time as Congress shall au- 
the enlisted 


strength of the Regular Army.” 


thorize an increase in 

The organization of the Infantry 
units is retained essentially as they 
are in the Tables of Organization 1920- 
21. The reduction of 1312 
the Peace strength regiment has been 


men in 


effected by taking men from here and 
there—the idea being to eliminate those 
who could best be spared and at the 
same time preserve the identity of 
The 
has 
been somewhat reduced in effecting 


every element of the regiment. 
Brigade headquarters company 
the necessary cuts. 

Modified tables of organization will 
eventually be published but it will take 
a long time to get them out. (The 
present tables have been in process of 
publication for the past 8 months). 
The modifications necessary in the 
1920-21 Tables of Organizations, to 
bring them up to date are being pub- 
lished to the service in tabular form 


by the Adjutant General with the idea 
that organization effected will make 
the changes in the Tables. 

The Infantry Association at once 
realized the amount of labor that would 
be necessary on the part of every regi- 
mental battalion and company com- 
mander in making these changes. We 
further realized that it would mean 
marking up the present tables in such 
way that they would be difficult to 
decipher. 

Accordingly the necessary correc- 
tions were made in our office and a 
complete new set of tables from 21P 
to 30P, both inclusive, were prepared, 
printed and distributed, twenty copies 
to each of the 35 regiments affected by 
them. 

This is just one of the many ways 
in which the Association has been of 
help to the Infantry in the past year. 

These tables were not sent out to 
the Training Center regiments for the 
reason that they are not affected by 
them. Special tables for these regi- 
ments were sent out from the office of 
the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Additional sets of these new Infan- 
try Tables of Organization may be ob- 
tained at the rate of 25 cents per set. 

* * * 


Infantry Team Fund. 

Previously acknowledged .. . .$1,122.51 

Officers on duty, C. M. T. C., 
Fort Logan, Colo. ........ 

Officers 35th Infantry 

R. O. T. C., Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

Major J. A. Ulio, A. G. Dep’t. 


22.00 
11.00 
3.00 
1.00 


$1,159.51 
Colonel Anding writes that this fund 
has been the salvation of the Infantry 


Team this year. Having it available 
has enabled many things to be done that 
would have had to be passed up with- 
out it. 
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Schools and Americanization 

A short time ago, the head of a large 
middle-west university resigned his 
position. He gave as his reason that 
he had found in the institution an 
atmosphere of radical socialism that 
activity defied him and successfully 
combatted all of his efforts at preach- 
ing Americanism and loyalty to 
America. 

Incidents such as this deserve more 
than passing consideration. 

We know, of course, that no country 
can ever be entirely free from social 
unrest. It is a foregone conclusion that 
some part of every people, disappointed 
in their plans and ambitions, will be- 
come eager listeners to any gospel of 
discontent. Such a condition is a nat- 
ural product of the circumstances of 
life to which we must, and do, reconcile 
ourselves, but it is quite another thing 
to think of the established agencies for 
the education of our future citizens de- 
liberately fostering such a state of af- 
fairs. When we consider the purpose 
for which we maintain our schools, the 
part they play and the influence they 
exercise over the future of the country, 
the thought becomes all the more dis- 
turbing. 

Their place in the scheme of things 
makes of schools a fertile field for pro- 
paganda, especially of the kind that is 
flavored with idealism. The purpose of 
schools is to train the youthful mind 
and shape the youthful character and, 
since ideals furnish the only basis upon 
which character should be formed, it 
follows naturally that ideals should 
make up a large part of the stock in 


trade of schools. Moreover, youth 
takes readily to ideals. Lacking a back- 
ground of practical experience, the 
youthful mind turns to the ideal for his 
solution to the problems of life. For 


the same reason, it is without basis for 
distinguishing between the real and the 
false, the practical and the impractical. 
In a word, it has no choice but to accept 
as truth all that it is taught. 

All of which makes it simple and 
easy for the propagandist to impress his 


doctrine on the youthful mind in a way 
that requires years of hard knocks to 
remove. In the meantime the harm has 
been done. The young citizen tries to 
measure life by the yardstick supplied 
him at school, meets with failure, be- 
comes disallusioned and, in seeking for 
something to blame, blames the world 
and its institutions for having cheated 
him. Discontent and unrest, if not 
worse, follow as a matter of course 

The chief aim of education is to fit 
the future citizen for a life of useful- 
ness and the life of the citizen is so 
linked to that of the State that real 
usefulness to himself must include 
some small measure of usefulness to 
the State. Education that fails in this 
is an economic waste. Education that 
deliberately breeds discontent with the 
established institutions of the State or 
that lays the foundations for such dis- 
content is an economic crime. 

The and the remedy are 
equally plain. General neglect of what 
is going on in our schools is the reason; 
a general awakening to their importance 
in the life of the State is the remedy. 

The trouble is that 


reason 


we are all too 
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busy to attend to the real business of 
life. 
day, 
think about tomorrow. 
lives working for the present and we 
the shaping of the future to 
creedists and faddists. 


Taken up with the affairs of to- 


we can never find the time to 


We spend our 
leave 


We forget that the young men and 
women in our schools are citizens in 
the making. We forget that they are 
filled with enthusiasm and energy that 
is pregnant with all sorts of possibili- 
ties; forget that they are looking for- 
ward with eager eyes and hearts to life 
and to the duties and responsibilities 
we older ones too often shirk. Most 
important of all, we forget that the 
time is coming when we must surrender 
the reins to their hands. 

If we expect them to take up the 
burdens of citizenship in the proper 
spirit and meet the problems of citizen- 
ship wisely, we must give them proper 
guidance in their preparation for these 
burdens and problems. If we are to 
expect great things of them, they must 
be trained to great things. If, on the 
other hand, we breed a generation of 
restless discontented citizens, the fault 
is ours. Their proper upbringing and 
guidance is our responsibility and such 
upbringing and guidance, from start 
to finish, is worthy of the best minds 
our country affords. Nothing can equal 
it in importance. Nothing can compare 
with it in the satisfaction it brings to 
those who undertake it. 

Nor should guidance stop with the 
wise selection of teachers for our 
schools. They, in turn, should be guided 
in what they teach and supervised to 
see that they teach it. Incidentally, it 
should be made worth their while to 


teach it properly. 


Kditorial 


Government supervision of education 
is not without its dangers. We want 
nothing that circumscribes free and 
rational thinking. Under our form of 
government, every man is entitled to 
think as he pleases. He is entitled to 
seek where he pleases for information 
upon which to base his thinking. On 
the other hand, the Government who 
furnishes him this information is en- 
titled to know that he is getting the right 
kind. Moreover, it is a duty that the 
country owes to itself and to the citizen 
that it guard him, especially during his 
immaturity, from doctrine that inter- 
feres with his right thinking. 

We hear a great deal about Amer- 
icanization these days. Various agen- 

e been established for further- 
ing it. Most of them amount to little 
more than galvanizing processes, but 
genuine Americanization is no quick- 
To be worth while, it 
must be basic and to make it basic, we 
must inculcate it in the future citizen 
during the period that his character is 
in the making. Our schools are the 
ideal agencies for the process. They 
should be used, and used intensively, to 
that end. That they are not being so 
used, or that they are being used to 
a contrary purpose, indicates a general 
and criminal lack of foresight. 


® 


Our, Tobacco 


cies hav 


fire operation. 


Again that hyra-headed beast “Ver- 
botten” gradually spreads its tentacles 
over the country. 

This time it is to throttle “My Lady 
Nicotine” and stamp the seal of “Thou 
Shalt Not” upon the users of tobacco. 

It’s no time to stand placidly by and 
say “It can’t be done.” 

The first victory has been won by 
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the enactment of prohibition legislation. 

It will be interesting to note where 
the next attack falls. 

To place a ban on tobacco is to 
strike at the very fundamentals of the 
personal liberty of millions and it is 
high time that concerted action is be- 
gun to oppose the movement. 

The use of tobacco in its various 
forms has been a source of solace for 
centuries to men in every walk of life; 
it begets concentration for the brain 
worker; it soothes the fagged toiler in 
his labors ; it was the one thing sought 
after by our soldiers on the battlefields 
of France. When we Americans have 
troubles we put them in our pipes and 
smoke them. 

And who are these who would de- 
prive us of all this? 

An organized minority. A Puritan- 
ical oligarchy of fanatics whose zeal 
is not only sadly misdirected but often 
hypocritical. They are the anti’s. 
Anti-everything that is progressive 
and up to date. 

What is the answer? 

Organization—Leadership: Leader- 
ship backed up by organization. 

Let those opposed to this anti-to- 
bacco campaign organize. Let every 
man stand up and be counted so that 
the country and those who legislate 
for the country may see them. This 
count will show an overwhelming nine- 
ty-four per cent majority of the sub- 
stantial people of the country against 
a bare 6 per cent fanatical and mis- 
guided minority. 

The Club-Fellow, New York, makes 
the following practical suggestion for 
the prosecution of the campaign: 


Let every member of the State As- 
semblies and the Federal Congress be 
card-indexed as to just where he stands 


on the tobacco question. Let the to- 
bacco manufacturers embody a wide- 
flung appeal in their own advertise- 
ments now filling pages of magazines 
and newspapers, and on billboards pla- 
carding fences and highways. Let 
every cigar and cigarette coupon be 
utilized with efficient propaganda to 
circumvent the antis—these are gotten 
by the man-purchaser and preserved 
by his woman-folk. Let every tobacco 
store prominently display a “Sugges- 
tion Box” wherein may be placed ideas 
to counteract the anti-tobacco cru- 
saders. Let petition blanks be there 
for the signature of every voter, to be 
gathered in each election district to 
memorialize every Congressman, Sena- 
tor and Asemblyman. 


® 


The Sam Browne Belt 

Some years ago Col. Sam Browne of 
the British Army in India, designed 
the article of miltary equipment that 
today bears his name and which has 
recently been adopted for wear by the 
officers of the United States Army. 

The belt was originally designed 
for the preventing the 
leather waist belt from sagging down 


purpose of 


on the left side when the sabre is worn. 
This was accomplished by the addi- 
tion of the shoulder strap passing from 
the left hip in front over the right 
shoulder and again attached to the belt 
over the left hip in the rear. 

The Sam Browne belt was worn by 
the officers of the A. E. 
but was “taboo” on their return to the 
United States. It is worn by the offi- 
cers of practically every Army in the 
world. 


F. in France 


There is no doubt but that this ar- 
ticle of equipment will help to spruce 
up the none too smart American uni- 
form. 

The move is an auspicious one. By 
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and large the Army approves and is 
glad to have the privilege of wearing 
the Sam Browne Belt. 

The next question that comes up is 
the cut of the American uniform 
blouse. It is not altogether suitable 
for the belt. It should be changed to 
a longer skirt, the same as the British 
coat. And while the change is being 
made we may as well go the whole 
length and adopt the roll collar and 
open neck coat. We believe the ma- 
jority of the officers are in favor of 
such a change, and it is hoped that the 
restoration of the Sam Browne belt 
to its ornamental function may be fol- 
lowed by the change in the coat noted 
above. 


® 
The Alien Problem 


Of the vast number of immigrants 


who come to this country there are 
many who have not the slightest inten- 
tion of becoming real American citizens. 

Their only object in coming to Amer- 
ica is to escape for the time being the 


aftermath of the in their own 
countries and the existing conditions 
there and to accumulate American gold 
with which to eventually return and 
live in comfort in their native land. 

These people have no desire to as- 
sume the obligations of American citi- 
zenship. They have no sense of de- 
votion to America, to American institu- 
tions or to American ideals. Their aims 
are purely selfish. They simply seek to 
exploit us for their own aggrandize- 
ment. 

Aliens of this class should be stopped 
at the port of entry. As a matter of 
fact they should not be allowed to em- 
bark for America. If they are per- 


war 


mitted to enter the United States they 
should be required to assume the full 
obligations of citizenship. 

During the war nearly 800,000 aliens 
of draft age refused to serve in the 
military forces of the nation. They 
claimed exemption on the grounds that 
they were not citizens of the United 
States. These men were not what we 
classed as “Enemy Aliens.” They were 
citizens or subjects of allied or neutral 
countries who had long enjoyed the 
privileges of citizenship and the protec- 
tion of our Government. They had no 
reason for refusing to serve except self- 
ishness and an utter lack of the appre- 
ciation of their obligations. And it is 
this same class of selfish aliens who 
will today be found at the bottom of 
our industrial disturbances. 

It is this same class that will be ready 
to lend a hand in breaking down our 
American institutions if the conditions 
should ever become such as to present 
an opportunity. They are a grave men- 
ace to our prosperity and freedom. 

What we need is stringent laws, prop- 
erly enforced, which will compel all 
aliens to assume the full obligations of 
citizenship, which includes the ability 
to read, write, and speak the English 
language. 

But this alone is not sufficient. It is 
not only the outward visible form we 
demand. There must also be that in- 
ward spiritual grace that goes with true 
citizenship. 

In addition to requiring these aliens 
to become citizens in a legal sense we 
must educate them up to a sympathetic 
understanding of what American citi- 
zenship means—what Americanism is 
and what it stands for. We must make 
them Americans to the depths of their 








souls—patriots who love the country of 
their adoption. 

All of this requires a something that 
we have not at this time. 

Universal Training will go a long 
ways to bring these things about. 


® 


Army Uniforms 

The Army will never put up a pre- 
sentable appearance until we get rid of 
the uniforms that are the left-overs of 
the war stock. 

There is not a platoon in the Army 
today that can be turned out in com- 
pletely matched up cotton olive drab 
uniforms. Even if such were the case 
it would not continue for long. A few 
trips to the laundry changes the whole 
appearance and we have everything 
from a dirty brown, through pea green, 
to the various shades of cream and near 
white. 

The olive drab woolen stock is very 
little better. Much of it is “shoddy” 
in texture and appearance, no matter 
how much brushing and pressing is 
lavished upon it the result is the same. 

What is the remedy? 

Simply, a return to the pre-war cloth- 
ing allowance for the soldier. He can 
then afford to spend some of his cloth- 
ing money for neat fitting, tailor made 
uniforms in which he can 
when the occasion requires. 

The war stock on hand can be utilized 
for drill, and maneuvers, and it will last 
a long time for those purposes. 

The soldier will welcome this change 
and the Army will be benefitted all 
around. 

Why delay 
longer ? 


dress up 


this proposition any 
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Clothing for Europe’s Children 


The American people responded to 
the call of the Red Cross to supply the 
starving children of Central Europe 
with food until the coming crops can 
be harvested. That crisis has apparently 
passed. 

Now comes the appeal to the generous 
Americans to supply clothing for these 
youngsters for next winter. They can 
get along fairly well through the sum- 
mer with what they have but must be 
supplied with proper raiment to protect 
their little bodies from the icy blasts 
that sweep over the plains and through 
the mountains of the Balkans. 

Secretary Hoover, who knows more 
about the needs of Europe than any 
other living man, confirms the reports 
of the situation and the necessity fo: 
quick action. 

Unless America comes to the rescue 
again hundreds of thousands of children 
must go through the winter barefooted 
and unclothed. The entire stock of 
clothing is in rags and tatters. It has 
been mended and remended to the limit 

The need of the children of Europe 
appeals directly to American fathers and 
mothers, and they can do much to meet 
it. In almost every family with children 
there are outgrown clothes which can 
not be used. There are little garments 
in many a family which have been put 
carefully away with tears and around 
which sacred memories cling—could 
they be dedicated to a better use than 
that of keeping some other little child 
alive and well? 

“What is needed? Knitted garments 
such as filled the leisure hours of the 
women of America during the war: 
second-hand clothing that is strong and 
clean and serviceable and worth paying 
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freight on to Europe, and shoes in good 
condition, for all ages, and particularly 
shoes with low heels and wide toes; 
baby clothing in unlimited quantities ; 
yarn, in order that the women of Europe 


may also knit for themselves; leather 


which the cobblers of Europe may make 


into shoes; uncut cloth such as dress 
materials, suitings, flannelet, etc.” 
Contributions from 
should be 
Friend Service 
Cherry Sts., 


our readers 


forwarded to American 
Committee, 15th 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


and 
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It will help to send a list of the 
contents with every box or package. 
Articles of the same kind should be 
packed together; shoes should be tied 
in pairs. If you wish the clothing sent 
to the people of some particular country, 
as, for instance, Poland, Austria, or 
Germany, mark it plainly to that effect 
and your wishes will be scrupulously 
followed. Clothing which arrives at 
shipping headquarters unallocated will 
be distributed according to the relative 


needs of the different countries 
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HE financing of corporations 
te railroads in the first six 

months of 1921 showed an ex- 
ceptionally severe decline in compari- 
son with the corresponding period of 
1920. Loans to railroads, public util- 
ities, and industrial corporations were 
$1,964,517,460 as against $2,251,606, 
870 in 1920. Most of the financing 
done so far this year was for the pur- 
pose of refunding loans, which greatly 
exceeded the amount raised for new 
capital. 

Indications point to fewer new bond 
issues for the balance of the year as 
maturities falling due are considerably 
less than in the first six months, and 
industrial expansion has practically 
ceased. This should have an effect of 
making money easier, interest rates 
lower, and in the same time we should 
see a rising market for outstanding 
bonds, which are now selling at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. 

As we have pointed out in a number 
of general articles which have appeared 
from time to time, these are bargain 
days in the security market, and much 
is being said and printed in the inter- 
est of the investor in an effort to make 
him realize that now is the time to 
buy bonds. It is not so much a case 
of education or inducement as it is ac- 
tual realization of the fact that invest- 
ments made at the present price level 
give the bond buyer excellent holdings 
and attractive yields over long periods. 

Financial advertisements in publica- 
tions everywhere are pointing out the 
advantages to be gained by investing 
now. There is no safer way of em- 
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ploying money at this time than to 
purchase sound securities which un- 
questionably offer a more attractive 
income return for the present and 
greater chance for enhancement of 
principal for the future, than is offered 
by any other equally safe way of em- 
ploying money. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
recently printed an interesting opinion 
on the opportunities offered by the 
present investment market : 


In six months, or a year, or two 
years—whenever the inevitable return 
to normal conditions comes—it will be 
discovered that the foundation of many 
fortunes were laid in the summer of 
1921, when confidence in the future of 
the United States and its diversified 
industries and business enterprises ran 


low and properties were cheap. 

The man of vision, who buys when 
sound securities are cheap, and sells 
when they are high, finds his greatest 


opportunities when business is de- 
pressed and people are pessimistic. 
This country has been thought to be 
headed straight to the dogs many 
times, when it was in fact just at the 
dawn of periods of great opportunity. 
And without exception the men of fore- 
sight and courage, who retained their 
confidence in the resources of the U. 
S. A. and invested in property of es- 
tablished value when the shortsighted 
were selling out at great loss, were 
amply rewarded in later years. 

The land is full of money, but the 
men who have it—excepting only those 
who can see ahead—are not buying. 
They have lost for the time their con- 
fidence in the future. But it will come 
back, and they will buy eagerly later, 
but at much higher prices. The United 
States today is the best buy in the 
world. It is not going to the bow- 
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wows. It is steering a straight course 
in the right direction and, make no 
mistake, it will get there. 

Good bonds are rock bottom foun- 
dations on which to build for a suc- 
cessful financial future and this op- 
portunity will probably not be dupli- 
cated in a generation. The question 
has even been asked “What would hap- 
pen if everybody should buy securities 
at the market’s lowest prices and sell 
them at the peak?” Without going 
into the many economic illustrations, 
to answer this question it is sufficient 
to say that since there is a sale for 
every purchase and vice versa, it would 
be impossible for everybody to profit 
merely by taking advantage of recurring 
periods of National prosperity and 
depression with their concomitant mar- 
ket swing. 

In the meantime investors 
will continue to take advantage of 
cheap securities and hold them for 
rising markets. 


shrewd 


Investors who buy 
long term bonds or good investment 
stocks now should have a splendid 
profit in the next few years. The 
bonds of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road have been enjoying an excep- 
tionally active market on the New 
York Stock Exchange both among the 
traders who buy for market profits as 
well as investors who hold them for a 
long periods. Large amounts of these 


Prior lien 3s, '25 

Gold 4s, '48........ 
Convert 4s, '33... 
Refunding 5s, '95.... 
Temporary 6s, '29... 

P. June. & M. 3s, '25 
Pit, L. E. & W. Va. 4s, ‘4! 
S. W. Div. 34s, '25... 
Cl, Lor. & Wheel, 5s, °33 
Ohio River 1st 5s, '36. 
Gener. 1 gold Ss, '37... 
Pit. Cleve. & Tol. 6s, ‘22 
Tol. & Cin. Div. 4s, '59 
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bonds are also held among the assets 
of many saving banks and life insur- 
ance companies, mostly all of the is- 
sues being legal for investment of such 
institutions under the laws of the 
State of New York. It is said that 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad list of 
bonds has perhaps the greatest variety 
among American railroad companies, 
including long and short term issues, 
convertible, prior lien, first mortgage, 
collateral trust, refunding and divi- 
sional first mortgage issues. The price 
of these bonds are comparatively low. 
The road has been able at all times to 
earn and pay fixed charges and to con- 
tinue payment of dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock. It is the consensus of 
opinion that improvement will soon 
come to railroads and the Baltimore & 
Ohio is no exception. It is expected 
to do particularly well under reduced 
wage scale and other economies to be 
instituted. The present administra- 
tion is committed to a policy of put- 
ting the railroads of the country on a 
rock sound basis and from recent 
action it would seem that it will even- 
tually do so. The following list of 
bonds of the B. & O. Railroad system 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change shows the high prices reached 
in 1917 with comparison to high and 
low levels during 1921. 

1917 

Tligh 

9634 

9436 

97% 

10114 

9616 

9444 

90 

941% 

9934 

107% 

90 


107 
68 


1921 
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There has recently been a decided 
improvement in the price of Foreign 
Government bonds, with England’s 
issues showing the greatest strength. 
The margin of these issues was helped 
by announcement from London that 
the British Government will float a new 
material loan for the purpose of raising 
funds to pay off the loans matur- 
ing in the United States during 
1921 and 1922. The British loan of 
$150,000,000 originally put out in 1916 
has been considerably reduced by pur- 
chases for the British Government so 
that by maturity date these bonds 
will practically all have been with- 
drawn from the market. The British 
544 per cent loan due November 1, 
1922 is outstanding in the amount of 
$101,602,000. These bonds have a 
very attractive convertible feature 
which undoubtedly will be taken ad- 
vantage of by many holders, so that 
the amount the Government will be 
obliged to pay off at maturity will be 
greatly reduced. 

The Kingdom of Great Britain 25- 
year 71% per cents are payable at ma- 
turity at 115 and a sinking fund pro- 
vides annual purchase of not less than 
$2,000,300,000 at 115 per cent. This 
teature makes them an attractive 
speculation in addition to a large yield 
on the present price. Japanese Govern- 
ment bonds have had a steady rise in 
the market price during the last six 
months, yet considered on a yield basis 
their price is still very low. Conditions 
favor a further rise in foreign govern- 
ment issues and although many such 
bonds are now selling at a premium 
some still can be purchased at reason- 
able prices. The following bonds are 


good purchases at or about the present 
price levels. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 10 
year 714,’s due May 1, 1931, selling at 
Market to yield 8.00. 

Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co., 
10 year 8’s Gold Bonds due May 15, 
1931, selling at 100 to yield 8.00. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
6’s due Feb. 1, 1924, selling at 96% to 
yield 7.40. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Spl. Invest- 
ment Fund reg. 6’s due March 2, 1924, 
selling at 9634 to yield 7.40. 

Copper Export Association Serial 
8’s due Feb. 15, 1924, selling at 101 to 
yield 7.55. 

Copper Export Association Serial 
8’s due Feb. 15, 1925, selling at 101% 
to yield 7.50. 

French Republic 20 year External 
7¥’s due June 1, 1941, selling at 95 to 
yield 8.00. 

Hocking Valley Ry. Coll. Tr. 6's 
due March 1, 1924, selling at 94 to 
yield 8.65. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain & 
Ireland 5 per cent War Loan due 
1929-47 $323 per £100. 


We have a thousand dollars in ou) 
Company Fund and have thought of 
investing it in some way to bring us 
a good safe return. We have thought 
of buying some of the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration 7 per cent notes mentioned in 
your June issue. We understand that 
although this is a 7 per cent note by 
buying at 9414 the interest approximates 
8.25 per cent, but would that be a yearly 
return or only for the first year? 

Would you consider the Sinclair Con- 
solidated 7Y% per cent notes a better 
investment? Please explain just what 
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is meant by same being convertible for 
ten shares & per cent cumulative sinking 
fund preferred stock, par $100, and two 
and one-half shares common stock with- 
out par value. 

Do you consider that it will be pos- 
sible to secure such high rates for long 
and if the rates decline would the notes 
decrease in value?—G. E. K. 

Replying further to your inquiry in 
regard to investment of surplus funds, 
either of the securities mentioned by 
you is a good investment. The principal 
difference lies in the date of maturity 
or final payment. That is to say the 
Gulf Oil notes mature in 1933 and your 
investment may remain undisturbed for 
that length of time, while the Sinclair 
notes come due in 1925 and the fund 
would then have reinvested in 
be exchanged 
for the ten shares of preferred stock 
and bonus of 214 shares common. 
Were this conversion made, you would 
have $1,000 worth of preferred stock 
paying $80 a year and 2% shares of 
common paying whatever dividends the 
company was earning at the time. If 
it happened to be $6 a share, you 
would get $15 a year more. 

The return of 825 in the 
case of Gulf Oil is figured on your hold- 
ing the notes until maturity. On the 
basis of purchase price of 9414, you 
would pay $940.50 for a $1,000 note, 
on which you would receive $70 interest 
each year or .0745 per cent on the $940 
invested. At maturity, $1,000 would 
be paid you, or a premium of $60. This 
divided over the 11144 years the note 
has to run amounts to a little over % 
per cent a year during the entire time. 

As money becomes easier, the selling 
price of these bonds will increase and 


to be 
other securities, or may 


interest 
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may easily run above par before ma- 
turity. 

Since publication of our June article, 
the Gulf 7s have increased in value and 
are now selling at 98 instead of 941,,, 
while the Sinclair convertible 744s are 
quoted at 9314. 


Taking advantage of the offer in 
your “Investors’ Column,” please tell 
me what you can of International Mer- 
cantile Marine, and also of Kennecott 
Copper—M.W.W. 

We take it for granted that you are 
familiar with the organization of the 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany and that it is a consolidation of 
about eight large companies incorpo- 
rated in 1893. The authorized capital 
stock consists of $60,000,000 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred with $51,- 
725,000 outstanding; and $60,000,000 
common with $49,872,000 outstanding. 
No dividends have been paid on the 
common stock, but the preferred, in- 
cluding extra dividends, has run from 
16 to 21 per cent. In 1920 this stock 
sold as high as 111% and as low as 44. 
The price today is 40% and the regular 
6 per cent dividend has been declared 
payable in August. 

Kennecott Copper Mines are located 
on the Copper River in Alaska, though 
in addition to its own mines the com- 
pany has very large interests in a num- 
ber of other copper companies includ- 
ing 616,000 shares of Utah Copper 
out of 1,624,490 total and it is under- 
stood that Kennecott is gradually ac- 
quiring additional shares of Utah in 
the open market from time to time. In 
1920 two dollars a share was paid in 
dividends and the stock reached a 
high of 33% with a low of 14%. The 
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price today is $18. The last dividend 
paid by the company was in December, 
1920, of 25c a share. 

It is understood that Kennecott is 
still operating its Alaska mines, though 
practically all the large copper com- 
panies in this country, including Ana- 
conda and Utah, have shut down on 
account of the low price of the metal, 
it having recently been quoted at 12%c 
per pound c.i.f. Hamburg and the 
large companies cannot produce the 
metal and sell at a profit at this price 
though Utah is still paying at the rate 
of two dollars a year out of their cumu- 
lated profits. The other companies 
have suspended dividends. It is stated 
that Kennecott can produce Alaska 
Copper to sell at current prices, but if 
it is doing so the fact is not reflected in 
dividends. 

We do not know that this is the in- 
formation you desire but if it is not 


let us know more exactly what you 
want and we will be very glad to fur- 
nish Our “In- 
vestors’ Column” is run solely for the 
benefit of 


anything available. 


our members and we are 
always glad to make any suggestions 
or investments for officers. One plan 
that is working out well is that of 
company commanders investing their 
company funds in proper bonds which 
under present market conditions will 


net from 7% to Sper cent return 


on such bonds and some of them may 


be purchased in units of as low as 
$100, though the best classes are 
issued in $1,000 and $500 units. If your 
company has any surplus funds it 
would be a good idea to consider their 
investment at this time when interest 
rates are so high. There is always a 
market for bonds and they can be sold 
practically on a day’s notice. 
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A Nation in Arms 

In ancient times war was the strife 
of kings. Battles were fought by a 
handful of trained professionals. To- 
day it is a conflict of nations, in which 
the nation goes forth to battle. In 
olden times kings kept a trained army 
of sufficient strength to do their will. 
Today no nation could possibly do 
that. It would bankrupt any that at- 
tempt it. The entire people must stand 
ready to answer the call. 
be a “nation in arms.” 


We must 
The defense 
of the country cannot be left to a 
handful of trained professional sol- 
diers. One may as well provide for 
fire in the house by keeping a glass of 
water on the mantle. 
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GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF A DEFENSIVE 


POSITION 


We have seen that a proper defensive 
organization consists of groups of defensible 
areas, properly disposed to cover the front, 
to leave no weak intervals through which 
the enemy might penetrate, to provide for 
mutual support, and for a continued re- 
sistance from front to rear. Accordingly, the 
fundamental requirement for proper defen- 
sive organization is to properly dispose the 
troops, including infantry, machine guns, ar- 
tillery, and other arms. The troops having 
been properly disposed, the extent to which 
the position is artificially strengthened will 
depend upon its importance, the probability 
of an attack, the length of time it is to be 
occupied, and the facilities available. 

When a position is hastily assumed in the 
presence or near presence of the enemy, 
squads or even individual soldiers will dig 
short lengths of trench, or individual pits 
or “fox holes” for their own protection. If 
the position is occupied for a short time 
only the artificial defensive organization may 
extend no farther than this. If it is occu- 
pied for a considerable period and if the 
position is one of importance and liable to 
be attacked, the defensive works are grad- 
ually extended and elaborated, the fire 
trenches may be made continuous, communi- 
cation trenches dug, obstacles placed, and 
shelters constructed, until a complete organi- 
zation results. These details, however, do 
not affect the fundamental principles of de- 
fensive organization, which are the same, 
whether the position be partially or com- 
pletely organized. 

In this scheme of defense there are a 
number of lines parallel or approximately 
parallel to the front, and other lines ap- 
proximately perpendicular to the front, which 
form the axes about which the defensive 
areas (combat groups and strong points) are 
disposed. In a completely organized posi- 
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tion these lines would be continuous 
trenches, but whether or not this be the case 
they serve the same purposes, which are to 
provide covered combat positions and covered 
communications from one part of the de- 
fensive position to another. Plate 2 ex- 
hibits this typical organization in the form 
of a diagram. It shows the small defensive 
areas in their usual relation, and the lines 
of trenches connecting them, with their 
usual designations. This diagram of a typi- 
cal battle position visualizes the meaning 
of organization in depth. (See Plate 2, 
page 231, InrFANtRY JourNAL, August, 1921.) 

The trenches generally parallel to the front 
are known as parallels; those generally per- 
pendicular to the front as approaches. 

Successive Parallels, Réle of Each—The 
most advanced line of a battle position is 
known as the line of resistance, or firing line. 
It is the principal parallel of the position 
and the axis about which the advanced com- 
bat groups are disposed. Here the defender 
makes his principal resistance to the attacker's 
advance. This line should have as good a 
field to fire to the front as the terrain will 
afford, and should be carefully selected with 
this in view. 

Next in rear of the line of resistance is 
the line of supports or support parallel. 
This parallel connects a second line of de 
fensive areas (combat groups), or the rear 
parts of the advanced line of areas (see 
Plate 2), and continues the defense in depth. 
Here the supports of the first line companies 
are usually held. 

In rear of the line of supports is the line 
of battalion reserves, whose rdéle is indicated 
by its name. Here the reserve companies of 
the front-line battalions are held available 
for local counter attack, the line being some- 
times called the counter-attack parallel. Lo- 
cations for additional combat groups, in- 
cluding machine guns, are usually selected 
along the line of battalion reserves, but these 
are not garrisoned, or not completely garri- 
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soned, until the necessity arises. This would 
be when the enemy had ruptured and pene- 
trated the defenses in front. 

The three foregoing lines, (1) the firing 
line, (2) the line of supports, and (3) the 
line of battalion reserves, will include all 
the troops of the first-line battalions and 
cover the area within which their defense 
is made. They are accordingly the more es- 
sential lines of every battle position. 

In rear of these three essential lines there 
are other lines or parallels whose numbers 
and positions will vary considerably with 
circumstances. For example, there may be 
a line of regimental reserves, which line 
may or may not be defined by a continuous 
trench. Usually the larger reserves (regi- 
mental, brigade, and division) would occupy 
no fixed lines, but would be distributed ac- 
cording to the probable needs and the natural 
shelter available. 

lf the artillery of the defense be in an 
exposed position, or one from which retreat 
might be difficult, a line of resistance, or two 
lines, constituting a firing and support line, 
may be prepared to cover the withdrawal of 
the artillery, in case of a “break-through” by 
the enemy. These would be occupied when 
the necessity arose. 

There may be a number of intermediate 
and rear parallels, whose function is to con- 
tinue the defense in depth, in case the for- 
ward lines are overrun by the enemy. For 
example, if the line of battalion reserves be 
defined by a continuous trench, favorably lo- 
cated as a firing line, another parallel might 
be placed at the proper distance in rear 
as a support line. It is to be remembered 
that in resisting a heavy attack the defender’s 
advanced troops may, and usually will, be 
forced back on portions of the front, and 
any one of his rear parallels may be occu- 
pied as a line of resistance if its location 
is suitable for this purpose. Ina view of this 
contingency, certain of the rear lines may 
be organized accordingly. 

Switch trenches oblique to the front (see 
Plate 2) may be introduced at intervals, gen- 
erally where some feature of the terrain calls 
for them. They serve to “partition” or 
“panel” the defense, affording additional lines 
of resistance and bases of departure for 
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counter attack in case of a hostile penetra- 
tion of a portion of the front. 

It is usually desirable that the firing line 
and support line should be 
trenches when practicable. The parallels in 
rear may or may not be continuous. 

From the foregoing discussion it will be 
noted that, considering the battalion as the 
combat unit, its typical defensive organiza 
tion includes three essential lines, the firing 
line, where 


continuous 


the defender offers his 


stubborn resistance; the support ling 


most 
, closely 
in rear of the firing line and supporting it, 
and the line of battalion reserves, forming a 
base of departure for local counter attack 
In case this system is penetrated by the 
enemy, the defense in depth is continued to 
the rear. Thus in Plate bat- 
talion reserves, and the intermediate parallel 
next in rear might, during the 
the combat, fulfill the 
and support lines. 
Distances Between Parallels, How Fixed. 
Although the distances between these lines 
(as indicated in 


2, the line of 


course oft 


functions of firing 


Plate 2) vary between 
wide limits, there are some very definite con 
siderations 
position. 
It is desirable that each line be far enough 
from its neighbor to be immune or at least 
in great immune, 
fire directed at the other, whether 
the artillery of the attack or the defense 
(in case one of the lines has been captured). 
This requires an 
yards. 
tance 


which should govern their dis- 


measure from artillery 


this be 


absolute minimum of 100 
pieces are used the dis- 
should be 300 yards. The machine 
guns constituting the principal defense are 
usually located between the firing line and 
support line. It is desirable to have 
as far from the parallels as other considera- 
tions permit. This would indicate at least 
150 yards as the minimum distance between 
these two parallels. 

Counter attacks are delivered from each 
parallel against the one in front. The mini 
mum distance which allows free play to the 
counter attack may be taken as about equal 
to the deployed front of the unit making it, 
in its usual attack formation: Thus a pla- 
toon of fifty men in two waves, skir- 
mishers at five-yard intervals would have a 
front of 120 yards. 


If heavy 


them 


with 


At seven and one-half- 
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yard intervals the front would be 180 yards. 
Counter attacks from the support line are 
made by platoon, hence the distance from the 
firing line should be at least 100 to 150 yards. 
Similarly, a company requires 250 to 300 
which fixes the minimum 
between the support and battalion reserve 
lines. The usual frontage of a battalion in 
attack would be from 500 to 600 yards, and 
a counter attack by an entire battalion (of 
the regimental reserve) should be launched 
from about this distance in rear of the lo- 
cality to be attacked. 

The combat groups along the support line 
should be able to cover with flanking fire the 
flanks of the groups along the firing line. 
The machine guns will be located perhaps 
a hundred yards in rear of the trench, and 
the flankment of the gun should not exceed 
about 600 yards. This will fix the maximum 
distance between these two parallels at about 
300 yards. 

In general, if the lines are placed too close 
together the destructive effect of hostile 
fire on both works and troops is increased, 
the play of counter attack is hampered, and 
the mobility of the defense restricted. If 
the distances are too great, mutual support 
and control are difficult or impossible, the 
rear portions of a position may be immo- 
bilized by hostile artillery fire, while the 
front portions are overrun. 

The distances given in Plate 2 are the 
usual safe limits for a position organized 
to resist a serious attack. They have been 
exceeded in positions on a quiet front in 
mountainous country. 

Number and Disposition of Approaches.— 
The number of approach trenches increases 
from front to rear. The following approxi- 
mate rules will serve as a guide to their 
location. Between the firing and support 
lines 100 to 200 yards apart, at least one 
per platoon. Between support and battalion 
reserve lines 200 to 400 yards apart, at least 
two per company. Between battalion reserve 
line and the rear, 400 to 750 yards apart, 
at least two per battalion, one to be used for 
evacuation, and wide enough to permit of 
this. For the purposes of interior defense 


yards, distance 


portions of the approach trenches are pre- 
pared for the delivery of fire. 
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THE OUTPOST SYSTEM 


The various areas and lines which we have 
heretofore discussed constitute a battle posi- 
tion proper. If this position be such as to 
afford good observation and a good field of 
fire for a considerable distance in front of 
iis line of resistance, there may be no de- 
fensive organization in advance of this line. 
As this will not always, and in fact not 
usually, be the case on any extended front, 
an outpost is frequently placed in front of 
a battle position, and may play an important 
role in the defense. 

The outpost system may consist of a single 
line of observation groups and listening posts, 
sent out from the front-line companies in the 
battle position, a few hundred yards in ad- 
vance of the line of resistance (Plate 2). 
These groups utilize natural cover, and may 
intrench, but such a line of observation will 
seldom, if ever, be a continuous trench. 

In the case of a larger force, on a more 
or less stabilized front, the outpost system 
would generally be a position organized on 
the same principles as a battle position, but 
usually with less depth and less elaboration. 
It would include a number of lines, fulfilling 
the same roles as those of a battle position, 
which we have just described. Thus, if gar- 
risoned by complete battalions, the outpost 
position might include a line of observation, 
firing line, support line, and line of battalion 
reserves, with the necessary approaches. 
These lines would seldom be continuous 
trenches, though, of course, they might be so 
in any particular case. 

The role of the outpost position is to 
screen the battle position from the enemy. 
Depending upon the strategical and technical 
situations and the extent to which the outpost 
position is garrisoned and organized this 
role includes: 

(a) Observing the enemy and giving warn- 
ing of a hostile advance. 

(b) Repelling hostile patrols, raiding par- 
ties or local attacks. 

(c) Holding the enemy’s light mortars and 
projectors out of range of the battle position. 

(d) Holding the hostile artillery, including 
barrage batteries, as far as possible from 
the front of the battle position. 

(e) Preventing the enemy from establish- 
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ing a line of departure for attack very close 
to the battle position. 

(f) In case of a heavy attack, delaying 
and disorganizing the enemy’s advance to 
the battle position which the outpost covers. 

Location of the Outpost Position—The 
outpost system may accordingly vary from 
a line of outpost groups and patrols a short 
distance in front of the battle position, to 
a position of several lines, organized on the 
same principles as a battle position. This 
will depend on the general situation, the 
nature of the terrain, the size of the force, 
and the amount of resistance contemplated 
by the outpost. The distance of the outpost 
system from the line of resistance of the 
battle position may vary from as little as 100 
yards (for a line of observing groups), to 
as much as 2,000 yards. The depth of the 
outpost position from front to rear would 
usually be less than that of a battle position. 

In order to keep the hostile light mortars 
beyond effective range of the battle position, 
the distance between the front of the out- 
post and the front of the battle position 
should be at least 1,000 yards, and 1,500 to 
2,000 yards would be preferable. A greater 
distance is usually inadvisable, as it renders 
the outpost position too isolated and difficult 
to support. 

If the distance from the enemy's advanced 
lines to the front of the battle position be as 
great as 4,000 yards, the hostile attacking in- 
fantry and tanks may outrun the protection 
of their covering barrage before reaching 
the battle position, inasmuch as the limiting 
effective range of the guns for barrage is 
about 6,000 yards, and the barrage batteries 
are generally at least 2,000 yards from the 
front lines. 

The extent of the resistance to be offered 
in the outpost position in the event of a 
serious attack is a matter of judgment in each 
case. If the outpost has been badly damaged 
by the hostile bombardment, it may not be 
advisable to sacrifice troops by a too deter- 
mined resistance. If a portion of the outpost 
position is lost to the enemy, it may be 
retaken by counter attack from the battle 
position. 


Successive Positions on a Fortified Front.— 
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Defensive organizations in depth is not lim 
ited to the successive lines of defended areas 
which constitute a single battle position, such 
as shown in Fig. 1, Plate 2. As in any posi- 
tion reliance is not placed in a single line 
of trenches, so on an important battle front 
reliance is not placed in a single position 
where there is any possibility of a hostile 
offensive which might penetrate such a posi- 
tion. 

The necessity for successive positions, the 
number of such positions that 
provided, and the extent to which they 
should be organized in advance, will evidently 
depend upon the general strategical situa- 
tion or conditions on the front in question. 
Generally speaking, there should be at least 
two, and on an important front, facing a 
strong and aggressive enemy, three or more 
positions may be provided. 

Extent of Organization of 


should be 


Posi- 
tions—Usually the rear positions will not be 
completely organized until the occasion for 
their use appears to be imminent. In some 
cases they are merely selected and outlined. 
Or the obstacle be placed and the 
trenches dug to a depth of about a foot, to 
be completed when needed. 
are very costly in 
rials, and 

(cave in) 

the weather. 
way of 


Re ar 


may 


Revetted trenches 


time, labor, and mate 


unrevetted trenches 


rapidly 


deteriorate 
influence of 
The facilities available in the 
labor and materials will thus also 
influence the extent to which rear positions 
are organized in advance. 


under the 


This organization in depth by successive 
positions is indicated in Figure 2, Plate 2 

Each of the positions is organized on the 
same general principles. But whereas thi 
advanced position, in contact with the enemy, 
is often 
tudes of positions the 
defender opportunity to locate 
them in such manner as to take full advan- 
tage of the natural strength of the terrain, 
and adapt the defenses thereto. 

The position in which the principal resist- 
ance to a hostile attack is to be made is 
known as the first battle position. 
times it is in 
enemy. 


result of the 
combat, in the 
will 


largely the vicissi 
rear 


have 


Some- 
immediate contact with the 
Again, as we have shown, an out- 


post position may be interposed. 
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Intermediate Zones——The intervals or 
belts between positions are known as inter- 
mediate zones. Sometimes they are called 
barrage sones, inasmuch as they are the lo- 
calities in which falls the protective bar- 
rage in front of a position. Occasionally 
the defense is strengthened by distributing 
machine guns in these intermediate zones. 
In such cases a barrage can not be laid on 
them unless the machine guns are in em- 
placements shell-proof, or at least 
splinter-proof, overhead cover (“pill boxes” 
or turrets). 

Location of Artillery in a Defensive Posi- 
tion—While a portion of the defender’s ar- 
tillery will be in the forward areas, the bulk 
of it will be at a distance of 2,500 yards or 
more from the front of the battle position. 
The artillery is placed farther back in de- 
than in attack, since the defender’s 
artillery will, in case of a hostile penetra- 
tion, desire to lay fire upon the terrain 
within its own position which has been over- 
run by the attack. The attacker’s artillery 
will desire to penetrate as deeply as possible 
into the defender’s position, or the terrain 
over which the attacking infanry must pass. 
The artillery in attack is accordingly massed 
as close to the front as safety permits. As 
the capture of the artillery will be one of 
the principal aims of the attacker, an inter- 
mediate line or position may sometimes be 
interposed to protect the artillery in case the 
enemy breaks through the battle position, 
This position is not completely developed, 
never includes more than three lines, and may 
consist of but one. It serves also as a base 
of departure for large counter attacks. 

Location of Second Battle Position—The 
least distance to the rear at which the second 
battle position is placed is governed as fol- 
lows: It should not be so close to the front 
that the attacker’s artillery, massed for the 
bambardment of the first position can, at the 
same time, also destroy the second. This 
does not mean that the second position 
must be beyond the range of all this artillery, 
but it should be beyond the effective range 
of the bulk of the pieces that wiil be used 
for the general bombardment. This require- 
ment ordinarily demands that the second 
position be at least four to five miles from 
the front. 


with 


fense 


Switch Positions—Switch positions, of 
which one is shown in Plate 2, serve to 
“partition” the defense in case of a penetra- 
tion by the enemy, in exactly the same man- 
ner as switch trenches. Their location is 
often determined by the natural features of 
the terrain, as a ridge, line of heights, edge 
of a wood, etc. Switch positions are usu- 
ally the result of the course of combat, be- 
ing hastily organized as needed, when the 
enemy has broken through a portion of any 
position. They usually include two or three 
lines of trenches, with defensive areas 
grouped about them in the usual manner. 

Positions—by Whom Organized—The 
first and second battle positions (as well as 
the outpost position) will usually be organ- 
ized by the divisions in the first line. The 
second battle position may be occupied by 
the reserves of the front-line divisions. 

Occasionally the second position and in gen- 
eral any positions in rear thereof, will be 
organized by divisions in reserve or train- 
ing, labor troops, etc. 

Hasty and Formal Organisation Com- 
pared.—The dispositions of Plate 2 are fairly 
typical of a position thoroughly organized 
for a strong defense. This organization ful- 
fills the fundamental requirements of a for- 
lified position, in allowing free play to the 
defender’s weapons (fire and counter at- 
tack), and restricting the effects of the at- 
tacker’s weapons. It provides an elastic 
defense, with ample communications, and 
“paneled” to permit interior resistance in 
any direction. It provides for both the 
passive and active measures of a complete 
defense. 

This is the ultimate or complete develop- 
ment of defensive organization, when time 
has been available for the work, and occu- 
pation for a considerable period is contem- 
plated. It is usually the result of a progres- 
sive development. A hastily organized posi- 
tion, which is to be held for a short period 
only, would be much less formal. Many of 
the characteristic lines of Plate 2 would not 
be completely organized, though the disposi- 
tions of the troops would be the same. 

The simplest form of a postion would 
consist merely of a line of resistance of 
individual rifle pits or “fox-holes,” with sup- 
ports and reserves occupying such natural 
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shelter as might be available. Such a posi- 
tion would be characteristic of the opera- 
tions of small and very mobile forces, and 
would be employed also by a large force in 
very open warfare, characterized by rapid 
movement. It could oppose a very strong 
resistance to an enemy not properly equipped 
with artillery, or when there had been no 
opportunity for him to organize his artillery 
fire. On the other hand it would be almost, 
if not quite, useless against a strong attack, 
preceded by artillery preparation and cov- 
ered by a rolling barrage, so far as the 
passive defense is concerned, though counter 
attack might be very effective. 

When in the presence of the enemy a halt 
is made for any purpose, either in advance 
or retreat, the most advanced troops will 
(unless the advance or retreat is to be at 
once resumed) promptly “dig in” as a meas- 
ure of security against attack. As there will 
be a natural tendency for the troops to cover 
themselves wherever they may have halted, 
officers and noncommissioned officers should 
see that the front is properly aligned, and 
that the individual pits which mark the first 
step in the organization, are in the most 
favorable position in the general locality, 
and not in low or otherwise unfavorable 
ground, affording no field of fire and in- 
capable of resisting an attack. Bearing in 
mind the prime importance of observation, 
it will be well to select the favorable look- 
out points in the locality, usually on the 
crest of a ridge, and then locate the line of 
resistance with the best field of fire avail- 
able, at least 400 yards in advance of the 
line of lookouts. Supports and reserves will 
then be properly disposed under natural 
shelter. 

Simultaneously with the digging of the 
rifle pits a number of machine guns (if any 
are available) or at least automatic rifles, 
should be emplaced close to the front, utiliz- 
ing the principle of “flankments” as far as 
possible. In emplacing the automatic 
weapons the principle of defended areas 
should be remembered, and combat groups 
organized in conformity with the location 
of the automatic weapons. Automatic rifles 
are squad weapons, and in defense, as in 
attack, should seldom be separated from the 
squads to which they belong. 


From this hasty beginning, which requires 
no tools except those on the persons of the 
infantry soldiers, and no materials, the posi- 
tion will be gradually developed to the ex- 
tent that the situation demands, or the avail- 
able facilities in the way of time, labor, tools, 
and material permit. Or the hasty organi- 
zation may be used to cover the organization 
of a more carefully selected and more favor- 
able position in rear. 

The development might proceed as fol- 
lows: The line of “foxholes” would be de- 
veloped into a continuous trench, additional 
lines would be opened up, better shelters 
provided, communication trenches dug, addi- 
tional machine-gun emplacements provided 
throughout the area, obstacles placed, acces- 
sions such as observation posts, signal com- 
munications, etc., provided. As a last step, 
marking the complete stabilization of the 
front, deep subterranean shelters against ar- 
tillery fire would be provided. (See Plate 
3, page 232, INFANTRY JouURNAL, 
1921.) 

The extent to which this development is 
carried will depend on the tactical and stra- 
tegical situation. In open warfare, only 
the simplest works or often none at all will 
be provided, and the other extreme would 
be such as the. fronts in western Europe 
during the World War, which remained sta- 
bilized often for years, and were developed 
to an almost incredibly elaborate extent. It 
may be added that the organization will be 
influenced also by the national tempera- 
ments of the combatants. A strong and 
naturally aggressive people are not prone to 
excessive elaboration of defensive works, 
but look impatiently forward to a resump- 
tion of the offensive in a war of movement 
They will seldom have the patience to con- 
struct the deep subterranean shelters, often 
requiring months of labor. Yet situations 
have arisen and may again arise, in which 
these will be highly desirable or absolutely 
essential. 

The Same Principles Applicable —The 
principles governing hasty organization are, 
as we have pointed out, the same as those 
applicable to more formal defenses. The only 
difference is in the degree of elaboration 
which is either necessary or practicable un- 
der the existing conditions. 


August, 
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FIELD FORTIFICATION IN ATTACK 


Field Fortification as an Aid to the Of- 
fense—Field fortification, while naturally 
characteristic of defense, finds an important 
application in connection with offensive op- 
erations. 

An essential of field fortification 
is that it provides for economy of forces, 


feature 
ince by its aid a wide front may be held 
small 
attack it gains time for 
reinforcements. It is not 


with a 
Also in 


necessary 


relatively number of troops. 
case of 
neces- 
sary to provide as strong reserves in rear 
of a thoroughly fortified front as in rear 
of one not so fortified. In the 


first place the reserves are not as apt to 


strongly 


be needed, and in the second place, if they 
are required there will be more time avail- 
able to send them, so that they need not 
be close at hand. 

sy properly 
front, 


fortifying a portion of his 
therefore, a combatant 
troops for 


may release 


necessary offensive operations 
elsewhere. 

In preparing for an offensive the attacker 
assembles his troops and material resources 
as close to the defender as practicable. This 
must usually be done, or at least can al- 
ways be done, under the protection of forti- 
fication. 

In the case of a large offensive there is 
always the danger of a wide turning move- 
ment against its flanks by the enemy. This 
danger is naturally greatly reduced if the 
adjacent portions of the front are fortified. 
The flanks of an offensive are thus pro- 
tected by fortification. The existence on the 
battlefront of certain strongly fortified lo- 
calities, proof against capture, such, for ex- 
ample, as Verdun, greatly facilitates the op- 
erations of an attacker who possesses them. 
Such localities are called, with reference to 


their influence on offensive operations, pivots 
of maneuver 


A Continuous Offensive Impracticable — 
The attacker will never be able to conduct 
a continuous Temporary halts 
will be necessary, if for no other reasons 
than the difficulties of supply and transporta- 
tion, which become acute in the case of a 
rapid and continued advance by a large army. 


During these halts the attack will desire to 


offensive. 


Department 


retain all the ground won against possible 
counter attack, and this will usually necessi- 
tate the use of field fortification to a greater 
or less extent. 

Preparations for an Offensive —In prepara- 
tion for an offensive to be launched from 
an occupied position, certain additional 
measures may be required. These may in- 
clude additional parallels as shelter for the 
troops to be massed for the attack, and 
necessary shelter, either natural or 
artificial, for such troops; additional com- 
munication or approach trenches and other 
necessary routes of communication, all of 
which should be properly sign-posted, sortie 
steps or ladders to give ready exit from 
the trenches, trench bridges, gaps for pass- 
age of troops through the obstacles covering 
the front, etc. Such preparations should be 
held to the minimum that is absolutely nec- 
essary. They consume time, and may give 
notice to the enemy of impending attack, 
whereby the advantages of surprise are lost. 
Any position from which an attack may be 
launched in the future should be planned 
with such operations in view. In other 
words, a properly organized defensive posi- 
tion should be favorable for a resumption 
of the offensive. Not all the necessary work 
can be done in advance, but it should be re- 
membered that any marked changes in the 
position just before an attack advertise the 
operation to the enemy. 

Organization of Captured Ground.—Cap- 
tured ground, if it is to be occupied for any 
considerable period, must be organized for 
defense. If it includes hostile works these 
will be utilized as far as practicable. Old 
trenches should be opened up, and, in the 
case of parallels, the direction of fire is 
reversed. Obstacles must generally be com- 
pletely readjusted or replaced. Any shelters 
available should be opened up and utilized; 
they will usually require new entrances fac- 
ing in the proper direction. Communication 
trenches leading towards the enemy should 
be blocked. It will usually be advisable to 
place an outpost position, including some 
machine guns, to cover the consolidation of 
the captured position. 

By means of the information obtained 
from airplane photographs of the enemy’s 
position, it will often be possible to plan 


other 
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in advance the measures to be taken to or- 
ganize the captured terrain, whereby con- 
fusion and loss of time, and the disadvan- 
tages of fortuitous or haphazard procedure 
may be avoided. 

The conversion of a captured trench area 
to the purposes of the attacker will include: 

(a) Constructing a new parapet and fire 
step, facing the enemy, in captured parallels. 

(b) Isolating the captured ground from 
adjacent terrain still held by the enemy. 
This will include the construction of the 
necessary obstacles protecting the position, 
and filling old trenches (not required in 
the scheme of defense) with obstacles, earth 
or debris, to prevent their use by the enemy. 

(c) The construction of such additional 
trenches as may be needed, especially for 
the protection of the flanks, and communica- 
tion to the rear. 

(d) The creation of the necessary flank- 
ments by machine-gun emplacements and ob- 
stacles properly disposed. 

NOTES FOR INSTRUCTORS 

Plate 2 shows the general scheme for the 
layout of a defensive position, and it is very 
important that it should be fixed in the 
students’ minds. But it is more important 
that they should fix in mind the functions 
of the various lines, and the considerations 
that govern the distances between them, than 
memorize the drawing and the figures thereon. 

The instructor may lay out on the black- 
board, or on a large sheet of paper, to scale, 
a portion of a position the width of a bat- 
talion, with all its lines. A battalion of in- 
fantry may then be assigned to the position, 
with two rifle companies in the line and one 
in reserve. The combat groups may be lo- 
cated, and a garrison assigned to each, the 
supports and reserves posted, etc. The second 
battalion may be assumed to be in regi- 
mental reserve and the third in brigade re- 
serve. The divisional artillery may also be 
located. With the aid of this diagram the 
procedure of the passive and active defense 
may be made clear. 

The students may then be required to pre- 
pare a similar diagram, and distribute the 
troops in accordance with any scheme of as- 
signment, plan a counter attack in reply to 
a penetration of a given area, etc. 


A position may also be traced out on the 
sand table, and progressively developed from 
a line of along the principal 
parallel to a complete position. (See Plate 3.) 

The reasons why an outpost is employed, 
and the influence of the attacker’s weapons 


“fox holes” 


on the distances between successive positions, 
are matters of importance. 


CHAPTER III 


LOCATION OF A DEFENSIVE POSITION 


Location of 
slope of ground 
forms exercise an important influence upon 
the 


with reference to 


ground —Topography or 


defensive 
affect 
of fire, and concealment, c: 
from hostile 


location of a position, espe- 


cially as they observation, efficiency 
ver and immunity 
fire. 

We have seen that facility of observation 
is an de- 
that 
fre- 
struggle for 
the possession of the high ground, favorab! 
for observation. 


indispensable requirement of a 


fensive positions. It is so important 


combat, whatever its ultimate object, 


quently takes the form of a 
Accordingly, the hills and 
ridges exercise a controlling influence. 
Referring to Figure 1, Plate 4, facility of 
observation will require that the crest at D 
be occupied, and if so it must be protected 
For the line of resistance of a 
the ground at B affords 
ing fire 


position 
an excellent graz- 
(parallel to the ground) 
terrain in 


over the 
front. Fire over level or gently 


falling ground, known as grazing fire, is 


more effective than fire from a very com 
manding height, known as plunging fire, be- 
cause the danger space, or distance in which 
the projectiles do not rise above the height 
of a man’s head is greater. (Plate 5.) 

The position at B (Figure 1, Plate 4) is 
also most favorable for the friendly artillery 
barrage to be laid on the gently sloping ter- 
rain in front. But the terrain in rear, occu- 
pied by the supports and reserves, is very 
exposed, particularly in the case of the com- 
munication trenches leading down the steep 
forward slopes. 

The position at C is known as the mili- 
tary crest, or highest point on the slope 
which affords a view of the entire foreground 
below. It is somewhat less favorably lo- 


cated both for rifle fire and barrage than 
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EXAMPLES OF SITING OF DEFENSIVE 


POSITIONS wit REFERENCE TO THE SLOPE OF THE GROUND 


Topocraphical $ 
pographical & 


Militar 
crest Y 


FI6.2 
POSITION ON THE CHEMIN DES DAMES 


Artillery observation 


GOOD REVERSE SLOPE POSITION WITH 
PROTECTED ARTILLERY OBSERVATION 


ary 


” Fic.4 
GROUND ON WHICH FRONT SLOPE 
POSITION IS UNAVOIDABLE 


Fic.5 
ORGANIZATION OF BOTH FORWARD AND REVERSE SLOPES. 
NOTE: VERTICAL SCALES EXAGGERATED. Renin 
: ory 
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B, but, on the other hand, commands a 
better view, and is more difficult to attack 
by reason of being farther up the slope. 
There is also a certain moral advantage due 
to the “command” or height, which gives 
greater confidence to the troops occupying 
the position, who can look down on their 
enemy—even though the fire is more plunging 
and actually less effective than at B. 

The position at D, on the topographical 
crest, has a restricted view and field of fire, 
in the immediate foreground (though favor- 
able for general observation), as part of 
the terrain from A to C can not be seen, 
It has also the disadvantage of placing the 
defenders on the skyline, where they are 
easily visible. Actually the trench should 
be placed a little below the crest. Also un- 
less the machine guns are placed in the 
trenches, they will be on the reverse slope 


from 


gO rd 


place 


and can not fire on the 
B to D, or in front of B 
practice shall 
many machine guns the 
cially the advanced line of 
finally, if, in case of a determined 


foreground 
It is not 
(as later) to 


we see 


in trenches, espe- 
trenches, and, 
attack, 
the parallel is overrun, the crest, so neces 
sary for observation, lost. In 
position having its line of resistance at D 
does not afford sufficient protection to in- 
sure the retention of the vitally important 
line of observation on the crest. The posi- 
tion at D has the advantage that all the 
parallels in rear are on the reverse slope, 
and hence concealed from terrestrial observa- 
tion of the attacker, and in large measure 
protected from his fire. 

A position at E (or F) is known as a 
reverse slope position. It is concealed from 
terrestrial observation of the attacker until 


brief, a 
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he passes the crest (D), is favorably located 
for both machine gun and artillery fire by 
the defender, and capable of very strong re- 
The field of fire, though restricted 
in width, may be good, and there is consid- 
erable hostile fire of all 
kinds. But the position leaves the line of 
observation posts on the crest practically un- 
protected in case of a determined attack. 


sistance. 


immunity from 


OCCUPATION OF THE MILITARY CREST 


The position C (on the military crest) has 
generally been regarded as the most favor- 
able location for the line of resistance or 
firing line of a battle position, especially for 
affords the best field 
of fire, while covering the observation posts 
on the crest D. It should ordinarily be pre- 
ferred. The forward slope should be or- 
ganized to a depth of at least 400 yards. 

Generally the firing and support 
should be placed on the forward slope, and 
the battalion line and all 


rear thereof on the reverse slope. 


decisive action, as it 


lines 


reserve lines in 


In open warfare, when artillery fire is 
less intense, there is less objection to posi- 
tions on the military crest or forward slopes, 
and less occasion to occupy reverse slope 


positions. 


Line of resistance in delaying action—In 
a delaying action resistance on the immediate 
front and within the position, is usually ‘not 


contemplated. If practicable the delay is ob- 
tained by compelling the attacker to deploy 
at long range and make his dispositions. for 
the attack. Before he approaches to within 
decisive rifle range the defender withdraws 
from his position, repeating the maneuver, 
if necessary, at another position in rear. In 
such a case a good field of fire at short 
and mid ranges is not necessary, and in fact 
it is better that the field of fire at short 
range be poor, as this will facilitate the de- 
fender’s withdrawal. Organization for de- 
fense in depth, mutual support, etc., will be 
unnecessary, and all that is required is a 
firing line, with a good field of fire at long 
ranges, and a covered retreat. The best 
position for such a line will often be just 
below the topographical crest. The actual 
crest should usually be avoided if it places 
the defenders on a skyline. Here a good 


field of fire at long ranges and a covered 
retreat are available. 

Reverse slope positions—There are, as we 
have seen, some manifest advantages in a re- 
verse slope position. When it is possible to 
utilize a reverse slope position without sac- 
rificing protected observation of the fore- 
ground the defender will have availed him- 
self of every natural advantage which the 
terrain affords. Such situations are shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, Plate 4. Here the defender’s 
reverse slope positions are concealed from 
hostile view, and cover the defender’s ob- 
servation of the foreground from the heights 
in rear. 

If time and facilities be available, it will 
usually be to the defender’s advantage to 
organize both forward and reverse slopes 
for defense. (Fig. 5, Plate 4.) 


GENERAL LOCATION OF A POSITION 


The general location of a defensive posi- 
tion, and the extent to which it is to be’ or- 
ganized, are ordered by the high command, 
which also divides the front into sectors 
to be assigned to divisions. 

The position is chosen to take advantage 
of the natural features of the terrain, in 
particular to cover or protect the high ground 
favorable for observation. 

This general location is usually made from 
a map, although an actual examination of 
the terrain is always desirable. 

The orders of the high command will pre- 
scribe the general nature of the organization, 
including the number of lines to be estab- 
lished, the proportions of available troops 
to be assigned to passive defense and to 
mobile division reserves, the engineer ma- 
terial that may be expended, time in which 
the work should be completed, etc. 

Based on the orders from the higher com- 
mand, and on an actual reconnaissance of 
the terrain by qualified officers, the division 
prescribes in more detail the location of the 
defensive lines, the approximate distances 
between them, the assignment of infantry bat- 
talions and additional machine guns to the 
front line, and to brigade and division re- 
serves, the number of centers of resistance 
to be’ organized in the sector assigned to 
the division, etc. Certain general instruc- 








tions will also be laid down to insure uni- 
formity in the organization, such as the type 
of trench to be used, the kinds of obstacles 
and the extent to which they are to be em- 
ployed, kind of machine gun emplacements 
to be used, extent to which shelters will 
be provided and types to be used (based 
generally on the time and materials avail- 
able.) 

The scheme for the infantry defense must 
be harmonized with that of the artillery 
in order that effective cooperation may be 
insured. 
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of resistance in a favorable position. In any 
case the details of location will fall to the 
subordinate commanders. The responsibility 
will rest upon the commanders of infantry 
brigades and regiments, battalions, companies, 
and even platoons, 
engineer and staff will give 
advice and assistance as practicable. 
While the general location of a battle posi- 
tion may 


Machine gun, artillery, 


officers such 


be made from a good map, for 


detailed location of works 
of the itself is 


An attempt to locate de- 


an examination 


or reconnaissance terrain 


absolutely essential. 
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PLATE 6 


DETAILED LOCATION OF DEFENSES 


The high command cannot in any case do 
more than indicate in a very general way 
the location of the defensive position, and 
the extent to work thereon will be carried. 
When a defensive position is assumed as 
an emergency in the course of the combat, 
as will frequently be the case, it will fre- 
quently develop spontaneously in the posi- 
tion in which the troops have halted. Even 
in such a case an effort should be made 
to rectify the front, and establish the line 


tails from the map alone is certain to give 
unsatisfactory and perhaps even disastrous 
results. 

Placing the machine guns.—Except in the 
case of a small force not equipped with ma- 
chine guns this weapon forms a most impor- 
tant element of the passive defense, and the 
detailed largely 
be governed by the requirements of favorable 
sites for the machine guns, to cover the as- 


location of defenses will 


signed front by frontal and flanking fire. 
This assumes that the approximate position 
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“DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING PROGRESSIVE. 
DEVELOPMENT OF A PARALLEL 





Fic.1 LocATION OF MACHINE GUNS IN FAVORABLE 
POSITION FOR PRINCIPAL FLANKMENTS. SMALL DEAD SPACES IGNORED. 





Fic.2 LocaTion OF AUTOMATIC RIFLES TO COVER DEAD SPACES 
AND MINOR FLANKMENTS. 
5S 





FIG.3 LOCATION OF OBSTACLES TO COVER. THE PARALLEL 
AND INSURE. MAXIMUM EFFECT FROM THF FIRE. OF THE 
AUTOMATIC WEAPONS. 





FIG.A LOCATION OF TRENCH TO CONFORM TO ABOVE 

DISPOSITIONS, AFFORDING COVER AND COMMUNICATION 
FOR INFANTRY PROTECTING THE AUTOMATIC WEAPONS. 
NOTE: NOT DRAWN TO SCALE. . ovgrpenan 
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of the line of resistance has been fixed by 
the requirement that it shall cover the 
ground favorable for observation (as hereto- 
fore discussed), and afford a good field of 
fire, as wide as practicable. 

The dispositions of the machine guns will 
of course depend on the terrain and the 
number of machine guns available for the 
defense of any given front. Even so there 
will always be a number of solutions to the 
problem, and no two individuals would solve 
it in exactly the same way. In selecting a 
site for a machine gun the proposed flank- 
ment should be tested by placing the eye 
close to the ground at about the actual height 
of the gun. If the location be made in a 
standing posture with the eye some 5 feet 
above the surface, small irregularities of the 
ground which might interrupt the flankment, 
are apt to be overlooked. 

Plate 6 indicates one of a variety of pos- 
sible solutions for the proper disposition of 
machine guns for passive defense. 

The upper figure shows a layout on a 
perfectly flat terrain. The length of the 
flankments is limited to 700 yards, and all 
machine guns are outside of the trenches. In 
overrunning this defense the attacker would 
be forced at every point of the front to pass 
through two machine gun flankments. The 
guns may be placed in pairs and should either 
one of the pair be knocked out the other 
can fire along approximately the same flank- 
ment. It is to be remarked that this is only 
one of a number of possible layouts. 

The lower figure shows the same general 
scheme adopted to a piece of terrain exhib- 
iting the usual diversifications in the way of 
ravines, hollows, hills and ridges. The ridge 


is included in the lines. The 
might also have been included. 


Locating the obstacles and trenches —Hav- 
ing located the available machine guns to 
provide frontal fire and to cover the principal 
flankments in the most advantageous manner, 
the next step is to post the infantry (includ- 
ing automatic rifles) to cover the foreground, 
the minor flankments, and dead spaces, thus 
completing the fabric of the defense by fire. 
The obstacles are next located te hold the 
attack under the fire of the automatic wea- 
pons, and finally the trench is laid out to 
conform to the general scheme. The auto- 
matic rifles will usually occupy the fire 
trenches with the squads to which they belong. 
While machine guns should be used boldly 
when there is an opportunity for effective fire, 
it is generally advisable to have at least one 
trench between them and the enemy. 

This method of procedure is illustrated 
diagrammatically in Plate 7. It is of course 
not essential that the actual work should 
proceed in the order stated. The construc- 
tion of trenches may be started as soon as 
the sites for the automatic weapons are de- 
cided upon. 

The obstacles should not be too regular 
in their appearance nor laid out on rigid 
geometrical lines with sharp angles. For in 
such cases they would point too plainly to 
the location of the machine guns which flank 
them. It is desirable that the obstacles should 
present a confused and unsystematic appear- 
ance. This is accomplished by easing off the 
sharpness of the changes of direction, by 
wavy lines, by irregular widths of belts, by 
using obstacles of different kinds, both visi- 
ble and invisible (on airplane photos), by 
“dummy” obstacles, etc. 


isolated hill 


(To be continued) 
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Book Reviews 


Strategy on the Western Front 


To tHe Epitor: 

I should like to call attention to sev- 
eral General Greene's 
review of my book, “The Strategy on 
the Western Front,” in the April In- 


FANTRY JOURNAL. 


inaccuracies in 


The reviewer says: 

‘By common consent of all military 
authorities the Imperial German Staff 
in 1914 the most highly 
trained and accomplished soldiers in 
Europe. In contending that their plan 
was a colossal blunder, Colonel Sargent 
relies on the maxims of Napoleon.” 

My answer is that I have relied only 
partly on the maxims of Napoleon to 


contained 


prove my contention. I quoted also the 
opinion of the first von Moltke to sus- 
tain my view, as well as the opinion of 
Bismarck, which was in thorough ac- 
cord with that of Field Marshal von 
Moltke. See page 8. At the time Count 
von Moltke expressed this opinion he 
was universally acknowledged to be the 
ablest and most accomplished soldier 
and strategist then living; and Bis- 
marck himself at that time was known 
of all men to be one of the world’s 
greatest statesmen. 

As for “accomplished soldiers,” the 
fact is that in 1914 Germany had few, 
if any; certainly had fewer than France 
or Great Britain or Italy or Japan or 
the United States, for the simple reason 
that she was the only one of these great 
powers that had not had a war of any 
consequence in forty years ; and through 
active war service only do officers be- 
come: accomplished and distinguished 
soldiers. 
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The reviewer further says: 


“The classic instance of quoting the 
wrong maxim is that of Sherman at 
Vicksburg. The story has been told in 
most of the biographies of Grant, but 
nowhere so well as in Grant’s own 
Vol. 1, page 542. When 
Sherman heard of Grant’s plan for the 
final campaign against Vicksburg, he 
came to Grant’s headquarters, got him 
alone, and then told him that his plan 
was in violation of all the principles of 
war as laid down by the most eminent 
writers and would surely end in dis- 
aster.” Now let us turn to Volume 1, 
page 542, of Grant’s memoirs, and read 
just what he says: 

“When Sherman first 
learned,” said Grant, “of the move I 


proposed to make he called to see me 
about it. 


memoirs, 


General 


... After a few moments’ 
conversation he said he would like to 
see me alone. We passed into the house 
together and shut the door after us. 
Sherman then expressed his alarm at 
the move I had ordered, saying that | 
was putting myself in a position volun- 
tarily which an enemy would be glad 
to maneuver a year or a long time— 
to get me in. I was going into the 
enemy’s country, with a large river be- 
hind me and the enemy holding points 
strongly fortified above and below. He 
said that it was an axiom in war that 
when any great body of troops moved 
against an enemy they should do so 
from a base of supplies.” 

Thus we see that instead of Sher- 
man’s saying “that his (Grant’s) plan 
was the violation of all the principles 
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of war as laid down by the most emi- 
nent writers,” he simply said that the 
plan was in violation of the axiom of 
war that “when any great body of 
troops moved against an enemy they 
should do so from a base of supplies.” 

In war it not infrequently has hap- 
that great commanders have 
found it necessary to violate some max- 


pened 


ims of war in order that they might 
place themselves in a position where 
they could reap greater advantages 
from the carrying out of other axioms 
or maxims of war. See “Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” pages 
175 to 178. 

Thus General Grant, by taking this 
dangerous step of crossing the Missis- 
sippi below Vicksburg and of cutting 
loose from any base of operations, 
placed his army in a position where he 
was able, as General Greene says, to 
carry out “two of Napoleon’s maxims 
which were the greatest factors in Na- 
poleon’s success, viz: to live off the 
country, and to divide the enemy’s 
forces and beat them in detail.” 

So we see it was not an instance of 
Sherman’s quoting the wrong maxim 
at all. Sherman quoted the right 
maxim. But Grant, with his immense 
amount of common sense and capacity 
to see all sides of the situation, thought 
that, taking all things into consideration, 
this plan offered more favorable chances 
of sucess, even though it involved the 
violation of this maxim, than to with- 
draw his army back up the river to high 
ground on the east side, fortify there, 
and establish a base and go forward 
from it to attack. 

General Greene ends the review as 
follows : 


“The chief value of Colonel Sar- 


gent’s book is that he has presented in 
a thoroughly partisan spirit and with 
considerable ability the argument of the 
‘Easterners.’ It is to be hoped that it 
will lead some ardent student at the 
War College to present with equal force 
the argument of the ‘Westerners,’ and 
that he will adequately discuss the ques- 
tions of the amount of shipping avail- 
able, as well as of transportation and 
supply through the 385 miles of nar- 
row gorges of the Morava-Vardar cor- 
ridor leading north from Salonica.”’ 
As to the Morava-Vardar corridor or 
trench, its length is only about 285 
miles. The distance from Belgrade to 
Salonica is about 350 miles; but the 
Morava-Vardar trench has its begin- 
ning some 35 or 40 miles southeast of 
Belgrade and ends some 35 or 40 miles 
north of Salonica. But it is in no wise 
an obstacle to the supply of an army; 
indeed, it is just the contrary, for, with 
the exception of a few passes at dif- 
ferent points, which can be held by small 
forces, the impassable mountains and 
hills on both sides of it offer complete 
protection to the transport of troops 
and supplies over the motor-truck road 
and railway 
whole length. 
have ebbed 


extending through its 
this trench 
and flowed the tides of 
repeated invasions for ages; and in 


recent 


Through 


years great armies, moving 
north or south through it, have been 
adequately supplied. 

As to shipping, enough was found to 
transport to France from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred thousand 
American soldiers and their supplies per 
month during the last few months of 
the war, until a total of some two mil- 
lion men with all their supplies had been 


landed in France. With this great 
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record of achievement before one, can 
there be any question but that enough 
shipping could have been obtained to 
transport a half million American 
soldiers to Salonica, had that plan of 
campaign been adopted by our War 
Department. 

Furthermore, had Great Britain not 
wasted an enormous amount of shipping 
in making practically useless campaigns 
against the Turks in Egypt and in Meso- 
potamia there would have been more 
than an abundance of men and ships for 
a successful campaign in the Balkans 
before the United States came into the 
war. Such a campaign would most 
probably have brought the Turks to 
terms immediately; or, failing that, at 
once would have arrested their advance 
from Palestine towards Egypt and 
down the Euphrates, since it would have 
severed the Berlin-Constantinople-Bag- 
dad railway, over which the Turkish 
armies were obtaining their guns and 
ammunition from Germany. 

Outside of the many inaccuracies to 
be found in General Greene’s review, the 
principal fault that I find with it is, 
that it does not give the reader any sort 
of an accurate idea of the contents of 
the book. To read the review one 
would think that the book is an argu- 
ment in a “thoroughly partisan spirit” 
giving the “Easterners” side of the 
question and nothing else; whereas it 
is nothing of this kind. It is simply a 
serious discussion of the strategy on the 
Western Front, and although towards 
the end of the book it briefly describes 
and comments upon the campaigns in 
Palestine and in the Balkans, this was 
because the conduct and outcome of 
these campaigns had a direct and an im- 
mense bearing upon the strategy on the 


Western Front. It is true that in the 
appendix there is published a copy of 
my “Fourth Memorandum” to the War 
Department, but that is only a smal! 
part of the book; and even if it shows 
partisanship it is the partisanship of 
truth; for the sequel has shown that 
the predictions and probable results set 
forth therein have had a most wonder- 
ful fulfillment. 


H. H. Sarcenr. 


Military Manpower, by Col. Lincoln 
C. Andrews, U. S. Army, retired, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
8 Vo. 187 pages. Price $2.50. 
Leadership is the call of the hour 

both in the business and military 

world. 

American war armies of the future 
will be made up of the best fibre of 
the nation. The old time volunteer 
system has passed into the discard. 
The fighting man of the future will 
be a thinking man and leadership of 
mind will be as essential as leadership 
of body in the training of the man 
power for battle. 

This book was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Commandant U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy for the use of the cadets 
and designed for use in informal dis- 
cussions rather than for set recitations. 

Leadership and the so-called “new 
discipline” are nothing new. It is the 
new applications which are causing 
such widespread interest in the serv- 
ice. A born leader had no difficulty 
with this new type of material which 
came to the colors when the call was 
made to take a stand against an enemy 
possessed of the most nearly perfected 
system of discipline the world has ever 
known. But even that was a discipline 
of force and the Allies had eventually 
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to produce a better discipline before 
he could be defeated. 

It is with this that the author has to 
deal—the development of a discipline 
of trained initiative based on intelli- 
gent and mutual understanding. The 
elements of the system are first an- 
alyzed and explained; then the prin- 
ciples of leadership are presented in 
detail; and finally, the application to 
actual training is interestingly set 
forth. 

We believe the book could have been 


given a title that would be more nearly 
descriptive of its contents. Such title 
should have included the word Lead- 
ership. For example “Principles of 
Leadership” or “Military Leadership.” 

The book contains a wealth of ma- 
terial—logically arranged—that will 
prove of great value to the officers of 
the Army in assisting them to a more 
complete understanding of the funda- 
mental principles involved in the prob- 
lems of leadership under modern con- 
ditions. 


Psychic Problem 


Two powerful colored stevedores, 
who had had some sort of falling out, 
were engaged in unloading a vessel at 


a St. Louis dock. Uncomplimentary 
remarks and warnings of intended 
violence were exchanged whenever the 
two passed each other with their trucks. 

“You jest keep on pesticatin’ around 
wid me,” declared one of the men, “an’ 
you is gwine be able to settle a mighty 
big question for de sciumtific folks!” 

“What question dat?” asked the 
other. 

“Kin de dead speak !’—Harper’s. 
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